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This Company Has Pioneered — 
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Give a Thought to College. 
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By the Father of Four Sons 
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The facts and figures 


that follow have an impor- | 
tant bearing on the profit. |~ 
able operation of every 
truck: 





Economical in all ways ...... x 
“To date our Semi-Pneumatics |! 
have delivered 15,000 miles. . . Ex- 
press to you our commendation of 
their remarkable service and abso- 
lute satisfaction . . . Our loads 
carried are bulky and weighty, yet 
fragile andvaluable. . . Thisindeed 
is the most economical equipment 
we have ever used. . . The truck is 
always in service”... O. K. 
Storage & Transfer Co., New 
Orleans, La. 





ee # 


Call them best on Market ... 
“Have been using four sets of Semi- 
Pneumatics, and we think they are 
the best on the market... As our 
_other trucks need tires, we shall 
replace with Semi-Pneumatics... 
They give us the best service of any 
tire we have tried” ... Frietch 














Moving & Storage Co., Tacoma, 
Wash. 
os ¢ 
Calls Semi-Pneumatics BEST . . 
fi h e d I have Semi-Pneumatics on the 
erformance equals profit, each is de- | trontofa3}ton and a 2ton truck 
chon Se ay bone — thing a a 
truck tire I have had... .The 
pendent on the other, and both come | ‘Jb! ——o 
* —— r 10,000 miles and will last another 
down to the same thing are This is what Semi- 10,000 .. ms I shall woe 
A , my entire fleet equipped with them” 
Pneumatics have proved to the commercial car operator , .. « Lonnie R. Woodson, Rich- 
... These matchless cars save money or make money in ee 
every detail of operating a commercial car .... This is not Best Service Ever Had...» 
i 8 “We are carrying heavy materials 
an opinion or theory, but fact, corroborated by thousands over city and country foads in a 
‘ ‘ ‘ kinds of weather ....Semi-Pneu- 
of users .... It is worth your while to read what they have tn ie Sage sgt ig sme 
to say in the most remarkable array of testimonials ever we have ever had, both from the 
. % standpoint of cushion forthe motor 
gathered .... Here is remarkable evidence of how emphat- springs, steering apparatus, and 
: . » ? ‘ length of wear....QOur tires are 
ically and convincingly Semi-Pneumatics figure in the dollar as resilient to-day as when firs 
° applied” .... Manchester Hud- 
and cent return from a commercial car. an i, foie, &. 
Goodrich also offers as a contribution to economical Truck aad 
and Bus operation the famous De Luxe Cushion in Smooth _— — drich 4 
and Tractor Types and the Goodrich Heavy Duty Cord. ¢ Caution: on Goo “7 < 
; makes Semi - Pneumatics, 
THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio and the name stamped on 
In Canada: The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Limited, Toronio the tire is your guaranty. 
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YOUR PLAN IS PERFECT—O.K. 
—But Who Will Put It Over? 
































These are some of the 
7000 Users of our 
Personnel Service 


The Allen A Company 
American Brake Company 
American Multigraph Co. 
American Radiator Co. 
The Arco Company 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Hebart M. Cable Co. 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 

C. G. Conn, Ltd. 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Doehler Die Casting Co. 
Goes Lithographing Co. 
Hamilton-Beach Mfg. Co. 
Hawkeye Portland Cement Co. 
Hayes Wheel Company 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

S. C. Johnson & Co. 
Kelsey Wheel Company 
Larkin Co., Inc. 

Eli Lilly & Co. 

Lyon & Healy 

The May Company 

Middle West Utilities Co. 
Miller Hotel Co. 
Milwaukee Elec. Ry. & Light Co. 
Milwaukee Journal 
National Carbon Co., Inc. 
National Casket Co. 

Natl. Lamp Works of G. E. Co. 
Niagara Falls Power Co. 
Ohio Public Service Co. 
Pfister & Vogel Leather Co. 
Philadelphia Co. 

Remy Electric Co. 
William A. Rogers, Ltd. 
Royal Baking Powder Co. 
Rumford Chemical Works 
Runkel Bros., Inc. 

Schulze Baking Ce. 

Union Carbide Co. 

The Upson Co. 

Waldorf System, Inc. 
West Penn Power Co. 


























155-165 E. Superior St. 


The Plan is well-conceived, thor- 
oughly checked and discussed by your 
Board and adopted as a Policy. 


Then it is passed on to your Pivot 
Men, the Leaders of Groups or Depart- 
ments—they are responsible for trans- 
lating the Plan into Action. 


How do they go about it? 


Do they merely receive and relay 
your Instructions with the attitude of 
a go-between, that “orders is orders” 


—or do they understand, and think = 
with your 


—do they get behind the Plan and 
“sell it” to their workers? 


Pivot Men are the Personal Repre- 
sentatives of their Chief. They must 
successfully sell him and his Ideas to 
make any Plan practical. 


We are helping 7000 other Execu- 
tives in developing this Spirit and 
Capability in their Pivot Men. That 
means increased Results, less Waste, 
more Profit. 


SETH SEIDERS INCORPORATED 


General Offices Eastern Sales Office : 
~ 250 W. 57th St. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
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Tha World’s i E 
“Home Away 
From Home’’ 





“The Waldorf is 

more than a hotel. 

The Waldorf is a 

habit—and it det 

serves to be.” 

fase BM SANT, VAP 
aah 


Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers & Distributors 
of America, Inc. 






Bees! 












EOPLE who stop at the Waldorf represent the third 

and fourth generations of loyal patrons. Their con- 
tinued patronage is not due to sentiment alone, but to 
an appreciation of the constant improvements in com- 
fort, convenience and service that only long years of 
successful hotel operation can make possible. 


Che Malsorf-Astoria 


Fifth Avenue, 33d and 34th Streets, New York 
The cordiality pop hospitality so marked at The Waldorf, naturally extends 
to the other hotels under the management of 
BOOMER-DU PONT PROPERTIES CORPORATION 


The BELLEVUE-STRATFORD The NEW WILLARD 
PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulation =— 
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CHEVROLET 





The Future of A Chevrolet 
Dealer Is Assured 


Chevrolet has a brilliant future. 


With the vast resources of General Motors, its 
tremendous purchasing power, its skilled per- 
sonnel, and the great General Motors Labo- 
ratories, certainly this organization is well 
equipped to lead automotive progress for years 
to come. 


And all these advantages are constantly avaii- 
able to Chevrolet. ‘ 


Chevrolet is always equipped to build a superior 
car—a car not only of high quality, but a 
quality car at a low price. 


Thus Chevrolet leadership is and will be main- 
tained. Thus the continued and increasing 
prosperity of Chevrolet dealers everywhere 
is assured. 





CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH, 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Superior Roadster - - $495 ; . PRICESj OF 
Superior Touring - - 510 forEconomical Transportation DE LUXE MODELS 


pom va ya a Yl oe 

uperior ‘ass. Coupe 5 rm 

Superior Sedan - - 795 De Luxe Touring $640 

Superior Commercial De Luxe Coupe- - - 775 
Chassis - - 410 De Luxe Sedan - - - 940 


Utility Express Cheote 550 
Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 
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A MOST REMARKABLE BOOK 
FOR BUSINESS EXECUTI VES 


Third Edition Just Off the Press 


HOW TO KEEP 


YOUR MONEY 
AND MAKE IT EARN MORE 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 


Herbert N. Casson is one of the very few writers on business and in- 
vestments who have accumulated a fortune by the very methods they 


write about. 


—how Mr. Casson built his 
fortune; 

—how to know when and what 
to buy; 

—how to keep your money 
moving ; 

—how and when to take your 
profits ; 

—how and when to borrow 
money ; 

—how to avert loss in specula- 
tion and investment; 
—how to make money by 

speculation. 


These and a multitude of other 
questions on making your money 
earn more are conclusively an- 
swered by one of the most re- 
markable books ever published. 


—no dogmatic rules to follow; 
—no airy theories; 
—no statistics to study; 


—no burdensome compilation 
of economic factors to 
watch. 


But common sense talk from one 
business man to other business 
men. The book is a joy to read 
and the reading ts profitable. 


You need never lose money in 
investing, in speculation, if 
you follow Mr. Casson’s point- 
ers on the use of your money. 
His message cuts in and sticks 
—you will never forget. This 
book is the result of Mr. 
Casson’s own experience in 
speculation, in investment, in 
business, covering a period of 
twenty years. Nothing is 
presented that has not been 
amply substantiated in actual 
practice. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


Send No Money—Merely fill in and mail coupon below. We will gladly 
send you “How to Keep Your Money and Make It Earn More” for seven 
days’ free examination. Within this period you can either return the 
book, at our expense, or remit $2 as payment in full. 


HOW 10 KEEP YOUR MONEY 
AND 


MAKE IT EARN MORE 


HERBERT N.CASSON 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 


Publishers of Forbes Magazine 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


-..-Mail This Coupon to-day...— 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send me a copy of “How to Keep 
Your Money and Make It Earn 
More” by Herbert N. Casson. I 
will either return it to you within 
seven days, at your expense, with- 
out further obligation to me, or I 
will remit $2 as payment in full. 
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Forbes 
Foyer 


Firestone vs. Ford 
as Salesman 


HO is the better 
salesman, Henry 
Ford or Harvey S. 


Firestone? 

That question was set- 
tled a dozen years ago, 
Some good-natured joshing 
led Luther Burbank to bet 
that neither was good 
enough to sell anything in 
Santa Rosa, and he sicked 
them on to a rich old 
Indian. 

“TI think he ought to have 
a Ford car,” he said. “You 
sell him one, Henry, and 
let Firestone fit him out 
with tires.” 

Ford talked himself 
hoarse and gave up in 
despair. 

That put Firestone up 
against it, but he refused 
to quit. Finding the In- 
dian’s small son playing in 
the yard, quick as thought 
Firestone ripped the spare 
tire off his car and gave it 
to the boy to roll while he 
talked with his father. The 
boy and the rubber hoop 
became inseparable com- 
panions, and the Indian 
signed on the dotted line 
for one tire. 

From Buggy Tires 
to “Balloons” 

Firestone began making 
carriage tires when rubber- 
tired buggies were the 
height of highway luxury. 
Now the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. has the largest 
plant devoted exclusively 
to tire making in the 
world. Employees number 
12,000, and output is 10,- 
000,000 tires a year—nearly 
one-fourth America’s pro- 
duction. 

When O. D. Foster, who 
has written a wonderfully 
good story for Forbes for 
October 1, asked Firestone 
what brought success, he 
said “lack of capital” which 
made him “watch every 
expenditure.” 

“If I had had all the 
money I needed to start 
my business, it would 
never have grown so large 
as it is, because I would not 
have had to study its every 
detail.” 
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Fall Opens Auspiciously—Will 
Recovery Gain Momentum? 


gins September 21. But in 

the business world the Fall 
season begins the day after Labor 
Day. It is then that vacation time 
comes to a close, and it is then that 
the big powers in business and finance 
get back to their desks and start 
things spinning again. 

With the dullest days of the year 
definitely behind it, business should 
soon show whether the halting re- 
covery that has held to its slow pace 
even during the dog days is going to 
be accelerated and expanded to the 
proportions of a healthy boom, or 
whether, as the doubting Thomases 
think, it is going to flatten out. 

Those who believe that business is 
bad unless it is very, very good have 
found much to complain about in the 
deliberateness of the forward move- 
ment; but, on the other hand, those 
who believe that slow moving cur- 
rents run deep have taken courage 
from the conservativeness of the busi- 
ness revival. 

While it is true that there has been 
no spectacular resumption of full-tilt 
operations in any line of manufactur- 
ing or trade, it is equally true that 
no week has failed to bring out news 
of a little betterment here or there, 
which, taken together, has spelled ad- 
vancement. 

For instance, the latest report on 
loadings of freight cars shows a new 
high record for the year, with a total 
of 952,888 cars. This record is fully 
86,000 cars under 1923, but it is also 
considerably more than 100,000 cars 
above the records of 1922 and 1921. 
The largest rail mill in the world— 
the Gary mill of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration—has resumed operations 
after a shut-down of nearly two 
months, and the steel industry as a 
whole is now running at above 50 
per cent. of capacity as compared with 
40 per cent. at the July low. The 
Iron Age” says that “the Steel Cor- 
poration’s report of 10 per cent. 
higher bookings in the first twenty- 


UTUMN, by the calendar, be- 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


two days of August is considerably 
exceeded by the percentage figures of 
several independent. companies.” 


As a result of the introduction of 
new models and the improvement in 
the agricultural sections, the outlook 
for automobile sales is brighter than 
for some months, according to “Auto- 
motive Industries.” The “Hardware 
Age” reports that “jobbers anticipate 
an active Fall business. First, because 
dealers’ stocks are low; second, be- 
cause buyers are showing more con- 
fidence in the future; and, third, be- 
cause of the improvement that is re- 
ported to have been effected in funda- 
mental industries. Increasing activity 
in the steel market is being pointed 
to as a weather vane indicating better 
business.” 


And the “Hardware Age” also finds 
that hand-to-mouth buying is being 
deposed as a guiding business policy, 
saying “Many jobbers are advising 
their customers to anticipate their fu- 
ture requirements more definitely 
than they have done this Summer. It 
is said that some jobbers apprehend 
the possibility of Spring shortages un- 
less dealers place orders to a larger 
extent during the coming Winter than 
they have done this Summer for Fall 
goods.” Regarding this same develop- 
ment, Dun’s Review again reports 
that “more disposition is being shown 
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The above chart shows the course of average commodity prices from 1919 to date, 
as reported by Bradstreet’s. 












































by some buyers to anticipate require- 
ments.” 

Although the wheat crop outlook 
is for nearly 160,000,000 bushels more 
than was indicated by the Govern- 
ment’s June report and corn prospects 
have been aided by warmer weather, 
prices of both wheat and corn have 
rallied sharply after a break which 
was no more than the normal reaction 
to be expected after a prolonged and 
very substantial advance. With the 
Canadian wheat crop likely to fall 
nearly 100,000,000 bushels under last 
year’s and with decreased production 
abroad, the American farmer may 
count upon a well-sustained_ export 
market. 

Comment upon the improved agri- 
cultural situation is worth giving just 
as it comes from Western banks. The 
Northwestern National Bank of Min- 
neapolis says: “With a minimum of 
expense the 1924 crop was planted 
and now is being economically har- 
vested ; the yield is large, the quality 
excellent, and grain prices are sub- 
stantially better than last year. Asa 
consequence, the state of mind of the 
whole Northwest has quickened into 
an approach to its old-time buoy- 
ancy.” 

As reported by the Kansas City 
Reserve Bank, “Rapid progress in the 


(Continued on page 747) 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and 


Comment 


By the Editor 


As I steamed into New York this month, exactly twenty 
years after first landing in America, the thought uppermost 
in my mind after visiting Europe, was this: How mightily 
the United States has progressed in wealth and power and 

influence, and how Europe has failed 


THE MOST to keep step. America has exhibited 
pe eda qualities of a strong, industrious, 
OF ALL generous-hearted, enthusiastic youth. 


Europe has exhibited signs of age. 
America, the Youth, has concerned itself mainly with 
making its way in the world, with striving and achieving, 
with diligently seeking a fortune. Europe, the Veteran, 
has not manifested the same youthful, eager, impulsive 
spirit, the same resistless enthusiasm, the same determina- 
tion to seek money. America, the Youth, has not been 
eaten up with jealousies and bitterness and strife. Europe, 
the Veteran, has. 
x * x 
Things change—but not so much as we do. 
* * * 


Extraordinary success often comes from ordinary abili- 

ties exercised with extraordinary energy. 
x * * 

Said one cultured, high-minded Englishman: “You peo- 
ple in the United States have bent all your energies during 
the present generation to material development. You 
have rated the pursuit of wealth above everything else. 

You have led the world, perhaps, in 
Is industrialism. You have created for- 


THIS 
CHARGE tunes such as the world has rarely 
TRUE? if ever before known. But what 


else have you done? Many people in 
Europe still apply themselves to things which are really 
more worthwhile. We here, many of us, are less inter- 
ested in self-aggrandizement than we are in the develop- 
ment of the sciences, in philosophy, in religion, in art, in 
music, in sculpture, in painting, in literature, in education. 
We value culture. We take time for thought, for reflec- 
tion, for mental speculation. The demand for admission 
to the very finest of our schools and universities is as keen 
to-day as it ever was—and we have, of course, a number 
of schools and universities of a type not approached in the 
States. These institutions do not aspire to turn out money- 
making machines. They aspire to turn out and do turn 
out the highest grade of gentlemen, young men imbued 
with a sense of their responsibility towards their fellow- 
men and public life.” 
* * * 
You can make your own mental motor worth many 
Rolls-Royce motors. 


* * * 
The right kind are kind. 
x * * 


Many an applicant for a job fails, later, to apply appli- 
cation, 


One business man in London, closely informed on the 
inner financial and political developments of Momentoys 
importance which have been in progress abroad during re. 
cent years, and who spent quite a part of his life in the 

United States, fired this complaint 


A BRITISH and threat, and indicated clearly tha 
ae ” he would be glad to have his words 
AND THREAT conveyed to the people of this coun. 


try: “The attitude of your bankers 
has been shocking. Your country’s attitude, as a whole 
has bitterly disappointed us. Why, do you know that the 
very first ultimatum laid down by your foremost bankers 
when called into consultation during the recent conference 
here on the Dawes plan was, ‘Britain must guarantee any 
German loan before we will consent to handle it. Think 
of it! America, the creditor of the whole world, and the 
owner of nearly two-thirds of the world’s gold, America, 
which did not come into the war until we were bled white, 
this America demands that poor, battered, struggling Bri- 
tain, gasping under her burden of public debt and taxes, 
guarantee her against any possible risk in shouldering her 
part of the German loan absolutely essential to setting the 
world on the pathway towards recovery! Could anything 
be more cold-blooded, more brutal? You put it all over our 
well-intentioned representatives who went to negotiate a 
settlement of our war debts to you. Our representatives 
were no match for your very able and astute Treasury 
head, Mr. Mellon, and that sharp, all-knowing veteran, 
Senator Smoot. Your bankers care for nothing but the 
safety of their funds. They have no sense of responsi- 
bility towards the well-being of the human race. Britain 
attained her position in the world by accepting responsi- 
bilities and accepting risks in whichever parts of the world 
the need arose. Your bankers strike us as being merely 
pawn brokers. 
“Your handling of gold has been hoggish. Britain 
hever regarded gold as something to be hoarded. Britain 


—and, indeed other leading European nations—regarded 


gold as something to be kept moving backwards and for- 
wards to whichever point it might be needed for the tempo- 
rary settlement of balances. We have always regarded 
and used gold as simply an international currency, some- 
thing to be kept on the move, not to be accumulated and 
stacked up mountain-high beyond the use of the world. 
Your bankers doubtless think they are smart; they doubt- 
less think that their unparalleled hoarding of this metal 
insures them of world dominance in finance and commerce. 
Temporarily, perhaps, yes; but the love you have for 
gold will yet prove a colossal blunder. We and other 
nations are letting you have gold and still more gold. But 
by and by, when you have emptied the rest of the world 
of gold, the world will again turn to sterling, and sterling 
will supersede gold in international finance. Don’t sneer. 
That is coming.” 
* * * 


Look over vour own faults; overlook others’, 
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You may have seen cartoons depicting the attitude of 
the losers in a poker game towards one big winner, with 
all the chips piled in front of him. A visit to Europe 
brings home the unpleasant conviction that America is 
regarded as having emerged from 


AMERICA the World War with all the chips. 
me And the losers do not take great 
LOVED pains to conceal how they feel. 


Briefly, most Europeans feel that 
America dodged her share of the responsibility imposed 
by civilization through her delay in entering the World 
War and also that, worse still, “she let us down” by repudi- 
ating the obligations and agreements entered into by the 
head of the nation, President Woodrow Wilson. There 
are, of course, many expressions of abject gratitude from 
those weaker peoples who received bountifully of Amer- 
But, somehow, charity rarely begets geiu- 
ine gratitude. As for the other and stronger nations, they 
feel bitter over the whole course pursued by Washington 
since the world war ended. “What is an ‘unofficial ob- 
server’ ?”” one is repeatedly asked. The askers usually 
supply their own answer, along some such lines as these: 
“An ‘unofficial observer’ is something we do not undet- 
stand. He is neither fowl nor flesh nor red herring. Al! 
he does is to assume the role of a superior kind of censrr, 
a self-appointed umpire who accepts no responsibility for 
his actions.” Our recent handling of Japanese exclusion 
is cited as an illuminating illustration of our arrogant etti- 
tude towards other nations. Superficially, Americans re- 
ceive courtesy nearly everywhere. But when you ge: 
down to talking heart to heart, you find that the attitude 
usually is that of the losers towards the big winner in a 
card game. 
Unpleasant, yes, but I am here attempting to record, not 
explain or defend. 


ican charity. 


* * * 


We all are vain, every salesman should remember. 
* * * 

Those who are most given to looking up calmly to the 
heavens are least given to looking down upon fellow- 
mortals. 

* &.4 

No “Lost and Found” column will ever recover lost 

time, 





SEYMOUR PARKER GILBERT, 
JR. (left), and OWEN D. YOUNG, 
whom he succeeds as permanent 
Agent General of Reparation Pay- 
ments under the Dawes plan. Mr. 
Seymour is a former Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and is highly 
regarded in business and financial 
circles. 







I went to Europe expecting to see dire poverty on all 
sides. In my brief travels I encountered distinctly less 
than I had expected. The working classes have not been 
the worst sufferers. In certain countries, such as England 
and Scotland, those who have been 


LESS the hardest hit are the great land 
a owners. In other countries, includ- 
EXPECTED ing Germany, Austria, Hungary, 


and, in minor degree, France, the 
professional classes and other middle classes, including 
those who live mainly on income from investments, have 
experienced acute hardships. There were, it is true, bread 
1iots in several Continental capitals and elsewhere, con- 
ducted mostly by crowds of workers and their families. 
But, speaking broadly, workers have had to be paid and 
have been paid enough to eke out some kind of existence, 
whereas many of these other classes have known direst 
poverty. 

Motoring through Scotland I inquired about the Duke 
of Atholl, whom I knew many years ago. “He is not at 
the castle,” a neighbor explained. “It is let to an Amer- 
ican family, to one of the Astors who married her secre- 
tary. The Duke has told his people that he either had 
to do this or pay off many of the people employed on his 
estate, and as he is a very fine gentleman, he gives up his 
castle for the season.” One of the most beautiful castles 
in Perthshire, Scotland, formerly occupied by the famous 
Breadalbane family, was pointed out, with the remark, 
“That castle is now a hotel.” And so it has gone with 
other titled families owning great stretches of land. The 
London “Times” continues to offer castles and other Eng- 
lish mansions and estates at bargain prices, the owners 
being unable to meet the terribly heavy taxes. 

But in such cities as London, Paris, Glasgow, one does 
not see more poverty than was manifest in pre-war days, 
and this holds true of most European cities. Drunken- 
ness is decidedly less prevalent. Then, throughout Bri- 
tain, the “dole,” that is, the weekly allowance paid the un- 
employed by the government, prevents, or at least mitigates, 
the worst degrees of poverty. This system of “doles” 
admittedly had its place in the social scheme after the war 
and war work ended; but it has become one of the worst 
evils in Britain. Complaints are heard everywhere that 
many, many men and women prefer idleness and unearned 
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money to work and modest wages. The long lines of able- 
bodied men and women drawn up in front of the places 
where the weekly “dole” was being handed out were ugly 
‘sights. But the Labor Government reasons that it cannot 
afford, politically, to stop the evil. 

6. B- @ 


The shortest road to the top is the straight road. 
a 


Other nations fear Germany. Britons are divided on 
how far Germany should be helped to recover. One school 
of thought advocates thorough co-operation in hastening 
the rehabilitation of German industries in order that the 

‘ British Empire may benefit from 


OTHER orders for materials. Others contend 
— that revival in Germany will hurt Br:- 
GERMANY tain and British foreign markets and 


that nothing should be done to help 
an enemy who did so many despicable things. France, 
contrasting her own birth rate with Germany’s and analyz- 
ing the future of the two nations, is not anxious to make 
things easy for Germany. Frenchmen emphasize that they 
can depend upon assistance from no nation to defend their 
country against the ancient enemy, and that, therefore, 
their first consideration must be to impose conditions cal- 
culated to insure their national safety in the years to come. 
That is ranked as more important even than obtaining repa- 
ration payments through assisting Germany to earn repa- 
rations. 

Some astonishment is expressed here and there that the 
United States should apparently be so willing to assist Ger- 
many since, it is argued, the United States will thereby 
hasten the day when German competition will be met by 
our country in foreign markets. That Germany will 
shortly be in a position to recover fairly rapidly and very 
strongly is the view held by most European economists. 
(That is also my humble opinion.) 


* *x * 
At work, as at golf, it is important to follow through. 
* * x 


All indications are that a large amount of American cap- 
ital. will flow to Europe. American bankers are eager to 
see the establishment of conditions in Europe which will 
justify them in sending surplus funds abroad. The likeli- 


hood is that the movement of capital — 


across the Atlantic will set in within 


MUCH U. 8S. 

CAPITAL . a haa : . 
WILL GO the next few months and that it will 
TO EUROPE reach very large dimensions next 


year. I did not have opportunity to 
post myself fully on what is going on under the financial 
surface in Europe, but I rather think it is significant that 
such American banking leaders as the following are either 
now in Europe or have recently been there: J. P. Morgan 
and Thomas W. Lamont, of Morgan & Company; Morti- 
mer L. Schiff and Otto H. Kahn, of Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
pany ; James Speyer, of Speyer & Company, who have very 
influential financial affiliations in Germany; Charles E. 
Mitchell, president of the National City Bank of New 
York, our largest financial institution; Seward Prosser, of 
the Bankers Trust Company ; Alvin W. Krech, head of the 
Equitable Trust Company ; Paul M. Warburg, formerly of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company and now head of the International 
Acceptance Bank; George F. Baker, Jr., son of the dean 
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of America’s bankers; W. C. Potter, presiden: Of the 
Guaranty Trust Co.; and heads of investment firms. 

Germany is likely to get many millions of dollars for 
a variety of enterprises. Other continental countries that 
have got their currency under control and are now headed 
towards stability will also find it possible to attract Amer. 
ican money, for it is admitted that there are extraordina 
investment and speculative opportunities available for those 
prepared to accept more or less risk. 

* * * 














































A good boss means good jobs. 
* * * 

What of the future of Europe? I talked most of aij 
with the ordinary folks wherever I journeyed; I inter. 
viewed numbers of financial and business leaders, both 
European and American ; but I saw little of political lead. 

ers, for it is everywhere acknowl. 
WHAT edged that the real powers today are 


Is s ' 
EUROPE’S not the political figures, but financial, 
FUTURE? industrial and commercial interests, 


I was fortunate in being able to 
locate and chat with such men as Owen D. Young, who is 
now recognized as the most influential man in Europe's 
international activities ; Secretary Mellon, whose profound 
ability is as well known to leading Europeans as it is to 
his own fellow citizens; and Thomas W. Lamont, chief 
representative of J. P. Morgan & Company, whose stand- 
ing and ramifications in Europe are viewed with something 
akin to awe. All of these Americans, as well as others, are 
hopeful, not to say confident, that Germany, France, Bri- 
tain and other European nations are at last sincerely anx- 
ious to find a way out of their interminable wrangling and 
bickering and working at cross purposes. All emphasized 
the change that had taken place within the last year in the 
attitude of these nations. Europe is sick of uncertainty, 
sick of strife, sick of disorganization. Since my talks in 
Europe all parties to the London agreement on the Dawes 
plan have officially endorsed it and Mr. Young has been 
formally installed as agent general—boss—to set the in- 
tricate reparations machinery in motion. He told me that 
he agreed to accept this post only on the strict understand- 
ing and agreement that he would be relieved within a very 
few months; as soon as the necessary organization for 
carrying out the plan had been effected. S. Parker Gil- 
bert, the young man who made a brilliant record in the 
Treasury Department and who became Secretary Mellon’s 
chief lieutenant, is to be Mr. Young’s successor. 

* * x 


Assuming, as we are justified in assuming, that Euro- 
pean recovery is about to set in, what will be the effect 
upon the United States? Early effects, in my opinion, 
are likely to be favorable. During the next twelve months 

European orders for copper, cotton, 
WHAT wheat, machinery and other raw ma- 


py terials and products will probably 
FUTURE? show notable expansion. Europe in 


process of rehabilitation should 

mean more business and more employment in America. 
After that, what? 

Just how long the helpful influence will last cannot be 

gauged precisely. But when the leading European na- 

tions invade foreign markets in full force, what will happen 
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to the United States? One man’s opinion may be as good 
as another’s. Mine is that conditions in this country will 
be less pleasant, particularly for many wage-earners. In 
order to find outlets for more than four thousand million 
dollars’ worth of exports, American sellers will have to 
meet prices named by foreign competitors. The prospect is 
; that production costs here will have to be reduced. And 
reduction of costs usually includes the lowering of wages. 
The general cost of living, too, will have to come down 
if world developments take the course here outlined. In- 
dividuals, corporations, nations all desire prosperity, but 
prosperity usually brings with it certain unhappy. conse- 
quences. Prosperity often breeds idleness. It stimulates 
luxurious living. Poverty, on the other hand, is a spur 
to industriousness and economy. Americans are today 
enjoying a measure of prosperity unknown in Europe. 
Many comforts regarded by the working people of this 
country as necessaries would be considered as unimaginable 
extravagances by foreign workers. A re-born Europe 
will mean an unprecedentedly efficient Europe, a Europe 
equipped as never before with modern machinery. A re- 
born Europe will mean a tremendously industrious Europe. 
Such a Europe is calculated to force acute competition 
upon American corporations. This, in turn, cannot well 
fail to reach American workers and American business in 
general. The practical shutting off of immigrant labor 
will meanwhile be exercising influence upon the cost of 
living in this country. The outlook, as I see it, is that" we 
are likely to have active business and good times for quite 
a while, but that this will be followed by severe competition 
and deflation. But we should prove equal to whatever 
circumstances develop. 
6 @ 

If you’re right inside you can stand anything from the 
outside. 

x * * 

The Scots are a stubborn race. I was invited to play 
golf at Lossiemouth, the birthplace and still the summer 
home of Ramsay Macdonald, the British Prime Minister. 
Natives showed me, with some pride, the humble home 

where the Labor Premier was born, 


SCOTTISH but they related, with still more 
pn om al pride, that he was not permitted to 


PREMIER PLAY play golf over the local golf links. 
I expressed amazement. Translat- 
ing their dialect into English, this is what they told me: 

“Ramsay, you know, was a pacifist during the war. We 
thought him too friendly disposed towards the Germans. 
When he played golf here, he wasn’t slow about telling 
what he thought of the rest of us who wanted to lick the 
Germans. One thing led to another, and we decided that 
we preferred his absence to his company. So we took a 
vote and threw him out of the club. Since he became 
Prime Minister some of the members—visitors mostly— 
thought it would be well to let him back on the links. But 
those of us who haven’t forgotten what the Huns did 
during the war didn’t want to kowtow to him even though 
he has now become a great personage. So when it was 
put to a vote, he was rejected. His son is a braw lad, 
and we let him play; but the Prime Minister, who is very 
fond of a round, has to go to a club where they have 
shorter memories than we have.” 

I hope the Prime Minister has found a course more 
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conducive to peace of mind, for the Lossiemouth: links are 
painfully innocent of fairways and immorally infested with 
networks of whins which have a vicious habit of swallow. 
ing up balls that stray ever so little from the straight and 
narrow path. One could not well imagine a worse Prepa- 
ration for a Dawes or other peace conference than a fey 
rounds of the Lossiemouth links. So, it may be well {o; 
the British Empire that the folks of Lossiemouth hay. 
spared the Prime Minister such an ordeal]! 
* * * 


Success won at spiritual sacrifice is failure. 
* + + 
Learn to see; then to act. 
* * * 
After crossing and re-crossing the Atlantic on Amer. 
ican ships one is impressed by the difficulty of finding 
Americans fitted and willing to treat passengers accept. 


ably. Not very many American-born citizens, I learned, 

care to start a sea-faring career 
ARE where it is considered necessary 
AMERICANS ‘ 
eITTED TO they should start, namely, at the bot- 
RUN SHIPS? tom. They want to be given pleas- 


ant and remunerative positions be- 
fore they are capable of filling them. However, certain 
nationalities have brought with them to America a love 
of the sea, so that the problem of finding citizen seamen 
is less difficult to solve than the problem of finding citizens 
to serve as stewards and waiters. German, French, and 
3ritish lines have comparatively little trouble in attracting 
natives as stewards, men fitted by heredity and experience 
to wait upon passengers with punctilious politeness and 
courtesy. They are full of “sirs’” and “thank yous.” They 
know all about the different foods listed on the menu. 
They can put a plate before you with the proper gesture. 
They know exactly the implements to be used for each 


dish. In short, they know how to serve and how to please 
your vanity. 
But take the native-born American who, for some rea- 


son or other, has been forced by circumstances to take 
what he regards as a menial job and beneath his dignity. 
He doesn’t see any necessity for saying “thank you” when 
you move your elbow to allow him to put a fork or a plate 
in the right place. If it will save him time and trouble, 
he doesn’t hesitate to reach half-way over the table imme- 
diately in front of you to serve another passenger. You 
gather from his whole demeanor and deportment that he 
wants you to understand very clearly that he is quite as 
good as you are and that you had better not forget it. You 
ask him what a dish with a bewildering name consists of 
and, as likely as not, he is as much at sea as you are, and 
sometimes he gives you to understand that it is his job 
simply to fetch the food, not to explain it. If he is not 
busy he volunteers to join in a conversation between pas- 
sengers. One officer told me that every now and again 
he found it necessary to remind employees that if there 
were no passengers there would be no jobs and that, there- 
fote, it was necessary to at least tolerate the presence of 
passengers. 

Building up American shipping is not going to prove 
child’s play. 

* * * 
Having to support others supports many a man. 
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This Company Has Pioneered 
for Forty-two Years 


New York Edison Company, Usually First with New Cost-Cutting Machines 
and Methods, Produces Power from Coal More Cheaply Than It 
Can Buy Hydroelectric Power—Millions for Service 


HOSE who give their time to 
[sisi against big business 
in the interest, as they say, of 
the “common people,” assume that all 
concerns which have a real or seem- 
ing monopoly are careless in the serv- 
icc they render, unprogressive in 
method, and uninterested in reducing 
costs for the benefit of their cus- 
tomers 
Far-sighted business men know 
that, even though a concern might 
have such a grip on its market that it 
could get away with poor methods, 
such a policy would not pay in the 
long run. That is why the New York 
Edison Company, which enjoys a per- 
petual franchise in New York City, 
is usually the first electric lighting 
comany to adopt new methods— 
whether technical, selling or manager- 
ial. In fact the policy of the officers 
has always been to render such per- 
fect service that the company would 
be considered an asset to the civic 
and industrial life of the city. 


First to Adopt New Methods 


New York was the first city to in- 
stall a commercial Edison system 
which made lighting with incandes- 
cent lamps possible from a central 
source of supply. Prior to 1882, all 
electric lighting was done with arc 
lamps, which were entirely unsuited 
for anything but the lighting of large 
areas. Every lighting company in the 
world now uses the generating and 
distributing system which the New 
York company was the first to adopt. 

The methods used by central sta- 
tions are to-day far more efficient 
and dependable than those of forty- 
two years ago. Many hundreds of 
engineers all over the world have 
aided in the march of progress, but 
this company, in its effort to keep 
ahead of the procession, made many 
of the important improvements. 

It was, for example, the first to in- 
stall steam turbines in an effort to 
reduce the cost and the price of cur- 
rent. Practically all large lighting 
stations now use turbines as a matter 
of course. In accordance with the 
New York Edison Company’s policy 
of constantly blazing new trails, it is 


By Johnson Heywood 


now beginning work on a new station 
which will be the largest in the world 
and which will contain turbines gen- 
erating 80,000 horsepower each. No 
turbines so large as these are now in 
operation anywhere. But size of itself, 
is not the notable factor; it is that 
these larger units will produce power 
at a lower cost. 

Detailed descriptions of the thou- 
sands of cost-reducing methods and 
devices which the company has been 
the first to use would be wearisome 
reading to any one but an engineer. 
The lump results can be indicated, 
however, by saying that the selling 
price of current up to 1902 averagea 
20 cents per kilowatt hour. To-day 
the maximum rate is 7 cents, with a 
small monthly coal adjustment which 
is less than a half cent, in spite of the 
fact that the cost of coal has steadily 
increased. It is notable that the New 
York Edison Company produces 
power from coal at a lower price than 
it can buy hydroelectric power. 

As an example of the farsighted 
business judgment of the manage- 
ment, consider the matter of plant 
location. The early technicians in- 
sisted that generating stations should 
be located in the center of the district 
to be served. That meant that coal 
and ashes would -have to be handled 


through city streets and that the use 
of condensers, which mean so much 
in economy of operations, would have 
been impossible. 

The business men in the company 
foresaw that ultimate economy would 
result by placing the plants on the 
water front where coal could be un- 
loaded directly from the barges and 
where plenty of water for condensing 
purposes was available at the very 
door. All of the Edison company’s 
new generating plants are on the 
water. This has not only reduced 
costs; it has kept the streets of New 
York free from the added congestion 
that would result from hauling five 
thousand tons of coal a day, by truck. 


How Consumers Benefit 


‘ This policy of promptly adopting 
cost-reducing methods might be at- 
tributed to a purely selfish profit-grab- 
bing motive, if it were not that the 
savings have been passed on to the 
consumers in lower rates. This is good 
business as one of the company’s of- 
ficers points out. 

“While we have no competition 
from other electric lighting com- 
panies,” he says, “there is always 
potential competition from the larger 
consumers. There is nothing to keep 
them from installing power plants and 














The Waterside plant of the New York Edison Company, which enjoys a mene 
franchise for supplying the City of New York with electricity. 
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The New York Edison Company is one of the largest consumers of coal in 


making their own current instead of 
buying it from us. To keep their 
business we have to give more de- 
pendable service at a lower rate than 
they could get from their own plants. 
That we have been able to do this is 
shown by the fact that of all the big 
buildings put up in New York City 
in the past five years only four have 
installed private generating plants, 
and three of these have made arrange- 
ments with our company to supply 
them with current when their plants 
break down. 

“More than 99 per cent. of all 
buidings in the city rely upon our 
service exclusively. 

“That our modern methods of pro- 
ducing electricity are highly economi- 
cal is shown by the fact that one large 
store saved $50,000 a year in its cost 
of electricity since it dismantled its 
private plant and began to buy cur- 
rent from us. 


Millions for Service 


“In some instances, where the cost 
of changing a building to our service 
is too high for the owner to stand at 
one time, we advance the money and 
are repaid on a deferred payment 
plan which serves the customer’s 
convenience. 

“As a matter of fact, if we could 
not get the business of the larger con- 
sumers, we could not give service to 
the thousands of very small consum- 
ers at anywhere near the present rates, 
for their business nets us an actual 
loss. 

“In 1923 we rendered more than 
800,000 monthly bills for an average 
of less than fifty cents each. Not to 
mention the cost of the current, it 
cost. us $1.68 a month for each cus- 
tomer. The revenue received from 
approximately one-fifth.of our .cus- 
tomers fails to cover their actual cost 
to us.” Pr Sonnet 

Were the power delivered by the 


Edison company generated in the 


the United States. An emergency supply is always kept on hand. On the 
right is a view of a boiler room equipped with automatic stokers which feed 
coal by gravity from the bunkers in the towers of the station. 


usual small private plants, at least 
three times as much coal would be 
consumed. Aside from the economic 
loss that would result, consider the 
cost and the street congestion caused 
by hauling that quantity of coal and 
ashes through city streets. 

It is not merely in the adoption of 


cost-reducing equipment that the’ 


Edison company is a pioneer. It 
spends millions of dollars to insure 
good service. For instance, it was 
the first to install a device which 
gives warning of an approaching 
storm while it is yet forty miles away. 


Prepared for Emergencies 


A thundercloud darkening the city 
during business hours will cause hun- 
dreds of thousands of lights to go on 
in offices and homes, thus throwing a 
load of thousands of horsepower on 
the stations. To meet such a demand, 
many boilers must be put into service 
and other preparations made. This 
storm-detecting device gives the 
powerhouse engineers time to prepare 
for the darkness that the ordinary 
person does not know is coming. 

No matter how effective the gener- 
ating and distributing equipment may 
be, accidents will happen that inter- 
fere with the service temporarily. In a 
city like New York, where business 


«depends to a great extent upon the 


continuity of telephone, elevator, and 
transportation service, a failure to de- 
liver current for even fifteen minutes 
would cause tremendous loss, annoy- 
ance, and even danger. 


To make:sure that emergency. 


breakdowns will not interrupt the 
continuous supply of current, the 
Edison company has invested. between 


‘eleven and twelve million. dollars in 


storage batteries which supply. cur- 
rent when the generating equipment. 
is temporarily out of commission. 
Few. lighting companies are willing 
to spend money for such equipment ; 
the Edison company did not do it 






under compulsion. It did so volun- 
tarily, in accordance with its policy 
of supplying perfect service. 

These batteries are in use only an 
insignificant part of the time. They 
are called on for periods ranging from 
‘five minutes to several hours, but 
only, perhaps, fifty times a year. They 
take the load automatically, so that 
the consumer of current is not aware 
that anything has happened to the 
power-plant equipment. 

The Edison company feels that in- 
ability to furnish service promptly to 
new customers would greatly impair 
its goodwill. For that reason it plans 
its new construction so as to keep an 
actual reserve capacity of about 120,- 
000 kilowatts. It has never had to 
delay rendering service to a customer, 
no matter how large or how small. 


Underground Distribution System 


During the past four years an aver- 
age of nearly $14,000,000 a year has 
been expended for new equipment 
and to extend its service. During the 
same period it has annually retired 
from service an average of $1,600,000 
worth of equipment because it was 
not up to modern standards of ef- 
ficiency. This scrapping of equip- 
ment because it is obsolete is increas- 
ing rapidly. In 1921, $670,000 worth 
of equipment. was scrapped ; in 1922, 
$1,950,000; and in 1923, $3,250,000. 
Practically none of this equipment 
was worn out; most of it could have 
been used for several years more, but 
it was replaced because improved new 
equipment would give more depend- 
able service or would cut the. costs. 
Probably no other lighting company 
is so quick. to replace serviceable old 
equipment with new equipment which 
tests have shown to be better than the 
old. 

New York Edison was also the 
first to use underground conduits for 
its cables, and it now has more of its 
distribution system underground than 
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any other company. This is much 
more expensive than carrying the 
wires overhead on poles, but it pre- 
vents shutdowns caused by storms, 
and eliminates other interruptions to 
the service. The advantages to the 
city in the appearance and safety of 
its streets is great, and the company 
feels that the goodwill thus engen- 
dered is well worth the cost. 

The company makes great efforts 
to deserve the goodwill of every one 
with whom it deals. Its policy, as 
stated by President Nicholas F. 
Brady, is: ; 

“The courtesy and attention which 
an employee gives to every customer, 
no matter how small, must be at 
least as great as that which he would 
render to a director of the company. 
This rule is indispensable for any con- 
cern which considers, as we do, that 
favorable public opinion is our great- 
est asset.” 

The company figures that its meters 
provide its most intimate and im- 
portant point of contact with the 
public, because meter readers have 
the opportunity to meet the customer 
twelve times a year. But far more 
important is the impression made 
upon the customer by the way the 
company handles complaints that the 
meter readings are incorrect. Every 





complaint of any sort is given the 
most careful investigation, and the 
results, whether for or against the 
company, are carefully reported and 
explained. This makes many friends. 

In 1923, 36,000 complaints. about 
bills were received, amounting to only 
six-tenths of one per cent. of the bills 
rendered. That is, 99.4. per cent. of 
all the bills rendered were accepted 
by the customer without question. Of 
the complaints that were made, 92 per 
cent. were explained and the bills ac- 
cepted without change. 

About 1,800 of the complaints arose 
from questions arising between the 
present and prior occupants of the 
premises served. These. were all sat- 
isfactorily adjusted. About 720 were 
caused by incorrect reading of the 
meters, due usually to the meter being 
located in a dark spot where it was 
difficult to read. The rest of the com- 
plaints were about equally due to 


clerical errors and over-recording by 
the meter. All of these complaints 
were quickly adjusted. It is interest- 
ing that out of 52,000 meters which 
were tested, only 119 were found to 
be “fast,” and the average error was 
less than one-quarter of one per cent. 

Recognizing that in an organization 
every person, regardless of position, 
can make or lose goodwill for the 
company, the Edison company trains 
them carefully in the elements of 
salesmanship. In fact, it was the first 
public utility company to establish a 
commercial school for its employees. 


In the early days it was felt that 
salesmanship could not be taught. It 
soon became apparent that the supply 
of so-called “natural born” salesmen 
was inadequate, and experiments 
showed that the specially trained 
salesman was more effective than the 
ready-made ‘variety. 

This training extends throughout 
the commercial organization and in- 
cludes the telephone operators, for the 
company feels that the millions of 
telephone calls received each year 


offer that many opportunities to make’ 


friends of customers and the general 
public. .. “ 

There-really. are three schools—the 
technical ‘school, offering courses 


which compare favorably with those 
of collegés; the commercial school 
which teaches salesmanship, service 
to the public, history of electricity, 
and, for the women, courses in do- 
mestic science; and the school of ac- 
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counting which covers accounting, 
finance, and business economics from 
bookkeeping to the financial organ- 
ization of a holding company. 

Attendance at one of these schools 
is compulsory for every employee, but 
time for it is allowed during business 
hours. 

In these schools the young employee 
is given a vision of the business 
heights to which he may rise. The 
policy of the company is to keep the 
way clear for ambitious employees 
and to pick its officers from among 
those in the ranks. 
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Above—The New York Edison Com- 

pany’s Waterside Station system oper- 

ator, with storm indicator on wall at 

left. This device gives warnings of an 

approaching storm. Below—Battery 

room in one of the company’s newest 
stations. 


New York Edison also pioneered 
in employee compensation. Long be- 
fore the State compensation law was 
passed, the company had taken the 
full burden of caring for its injured 
workers. They are paid full wages 
during disability and are given the 
best medical attention. 

It was also one of the first utilities 
to wage a complete campaign against 
accidents. So effective has been its 
safety work that, although electric 
lighting is classed as an extra hazard- 
ous occupation, less than 10 per cent. 
of accidents are from purely electrical: 
_causes—the rest could have happened 
in any trade. 

In its relations with the unions, the 
Edison company provides an example 
of fair dealing that can well be copied 
by other concerns, It definitely proves: 
that, if they are treated honorably, 
the unions will co-operate with man-' 
agement téthe public good. 

Aout twentyyears ago the com: 
pany had some rather serious troubles 
withelabor.. Its officers met with the 
labor-leaders and with cards face up 
on the table talked things over so 
frankly and sincerely that the unions 
entered into a gentleman’s agreement 
with the company. This agreement 
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has been renewed from time to time 
with only such changes as the devel- 
opment of the electrical industry has 
made necessary. In twenty years 
there has been not the slightest fric- 
tion, nor has a single charge been 
made by either side of breach of faith 
either in the spirit or the letter of the 
agreement. 

The whole attitude of the unions 
and of the company is succinctly ex- 
pressed in the following quotation 
from the informal agreement: 

“The supply of electric current for 
public, as well as for industrial and 
commercial purposes, has become so 
essential a part of the city’s larger 
life—so essential in the protection of 
life and property and in the mainte- 
nance of public order and safety— 
that no power should be established 
through which the company’s service 
to the public might be jeopardized. 


Attitude Toward Unions 


“We have judged that the public 
point of view in reference to this serv- 
ice is that it is to be classed with the 
supply of water, and even fire and 
police protection, in reference to 
either of which power to interrupt 
the service should never be perinitted 
to rest with a single mind or group 
of-organized minds, however much it 
or they might be devoted to any given 
cause. The arbitrary power to stop 
the supply of this utility, so essential 
in our public and private life, does 
not exist; it has not been placed in 
the hands of any public authority, 
municipal, state, or national, and 
surely it is not possessed by the di- 
rectors or even the very stockholders 
of the company. 

“Were the company to assent to the 
formal organization of its operating 
forces through which they might be- 
come subject to an outside element of 
control, it would by that very fact 
confer power on an individual or 
group of individuals, possibly not 
even residents of this city, who, for 
any cause, real or fancied, might di- 
rect and succeed in establishing an 





interruption in this essential public 
service. The result of such an inter- 
ruption, were it to continue for more 
than the briefest moment, would be 
of a most serious nature, both to life 
and to property and to the industrial 
and commercial interests of the city, 
to say nothing of our theatres and 
other places of entertainment, or of 
our very extensive home life which 
to-day so largely depends upon elec- 
tric service, not only for illumination, 
but for cooking, and in the larger 
buildings for the supply of water and 
the operation of elevators. In the 
event of fire, an interruption in the 
company’s service would deprive large 
areas of the city of high-pressure 
water supply, the pumping plants for 
which depend upon the service of this 
company, for which there is to-day 
no possible substitute. Could there be 
any greater danger to property and 
o life than a fire in this city without 
water for the fire department? 


Right of Free Action 


“But it is not only from the stand- 
point of the city’s security in these 
various phases that the matter ‘has re- 
ceived the consideration of the repre- 
sentatives of organized labor and of 
the company. This company is en- 
joying what is admittedly one of the 
most important franchises existing 
anywhere in the world. The rights it 
enjoys, conferred under this franchise, 
belong to every citizen, man and 
woman, of this city. This is true, re- 
gardless of race, creed, color or any 
other relation or affiliation. Were the 
company to enter into an agreement 
to limit employment in its operating 
or other activities to any given organ- 
ization, it would, by that act, deprive 
all other owners of their interest in 
this great property right—which, in 
the judgment of the company, could 
have no moral or other justification. 

“This is but another of the consid- 
erations which have led the company 
to consider that in all operating mat- 
ters under its franchise it should pos- 
sess inherently and at all times a 
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; e surviving “Old Jumbo” generator once used by the New York Edison 
with one of the most modern turbine generators which now supply New York City with electricity. 
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choice of method and personnel, ¢. 
termined only by questions of ecop. 
omy, efficiency, and service, impar. 
tially and universally rendered to all 
alike. Most happily for all concerned 
it would seem, the representatives of 
the union upon reflection have accept. 
ed this point of view with practically 
little exception throughout a perio, 
of many years, thus in company with 
ourselves bringing about a trade o; 
industrial condition or relationship of 
very great mutual advantage—to the 
electrical industry as a whole and (of 
even greater importance) to the great 
public we are jointly serving.” 


Policy of Co-operation 


Through its Employees Association 
the company makes it possible for its 
employes to buy insurance at a very 
low rate. Through its Building and 
Loan Association, its employees and 
those of its allied utilities have pur- 
chased 743 homes upon which the 
loans are approximately $2,700,000, 
A considerable amount of the securi- 
ties of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, which is the holding company 
of the New York Edison Company, 
are held in small lots by its employees 


.and customers. Last year 57,283 cus- 


tomers and employees subscribed for 
$48,347,800 of an issue of $15,000- 
000—more than three times oversub- 
scribed. This is probably the largest 
and most successful offering of the 
kind ever made, and ‘certainly indi- 
cates the confidence and satisfaction 
of customers and employees. 

In following the policy of co-oper- 
ating to the utmost with every one, 
the company does not overlook the 
importance of the dealer in electrical 
supplies. It does not antagonize the 
dealers by selling appliances direct, 
thus losing the valuable influence 
which electrical dealers have in stim- 
uJating the use of current. 

The company itself makes no sales 
other than of incandescent lamps, nor 
does it install any kind of electrical 
equipment upon the customers’s 
(Continued on page 730) 
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Drama in Industry 





Use of the Dramatic Principle as a Means of Exploiting Business Ideas Is 
New and Growing—tThe Action of an Advertising Play 


X TENSION of the drama as 
a form of art and of the dra- 
'4 matic principle as a form of 
interpreting life, from the profes- 
sional stage out into the Little Thea- 
‘re. the Drama League activities and 
var;us amateur groups, is finding a 
notabie expression among industrial 
organizations. This takes three 
forms: lirst, a definite dramatic or- 
ganization conducted along 
the same lines as an amateur 


By J. Milnor Dorey 


that there are still new things under 
the sun. 

It is the usual case of an advertis- 
ing expert who, when he finds his 
ideas gone stale, falls back on his im- 
agination. Mr. Wright Ontyme, 
therefore, finds himself back in the 
days of Cheops and the pyramids, 
King Arthur’s Court, a Turkish 
Harem, and then in France in the 


to the decay of romance; so, he pro- 
ceeds to sell the idea of romance by 
advertising devices, and lo! man is 
once more restored to his former 
estate. 

The N. W. Ayer & Son Company 
believes in the drama as an integral 
part of their social work. It breeds 
an esprit de corps, makes tangible 
friendships, helps the morale of the 
workers, gives them new 
ideas, and furnishes a valu- 





or school society ; second, the 
writing and staging of origi- 
nal sketches or plays to de- 
pict phases of salesmanship ; 
third, motion pictures both 
entertaining and instructive. 

A good example of ac- 
tivity under the first class is 
the work of “The Frolick- 
ers,” the dramatic club of the 
N. W. Ayer & Son Com- 
pany. This organization is 
built somewhat on the prin- 
ciple of the musical comedy 
clubs of universities, and 
productions are given. with 
the same attention to details 
of staging, costuming, etc. 
The N. W. Ayer club func- 
tions under the general direc- 
tion of the House Recreation 
Committee, whose duty is to 
provide entertainment and 
recreation for the employees. 
Often the productions, in- 
stead of being well-known 
musical comedies or plays, 
are original skits intended 
to suggest new advertising 
ideas. 

Probably the most success- 
ful performance of the Ayer 
Club was an extravaganza 
called “Let’s Go,” recently 
put on in Philadelphia. The 
cast included ninety em- 
Ployees and the play was 
given in a real theatre to 





The Man You Are 
By Ted Olson 


It isn’t the man that you might have 


been 
Had the chance been yours again, 


Nor the prize you wanted but didn’t win 
That weighs in the measure of men. 
No futile “if” or poltroon “because” 


Can rowei your stock to par. 


The world cares naught for what never 


was— 
It judges by what you are. 


It isn’t the man that you hope to be, 


If fortune and fate are kind, 


That the chill, keen eyes of the world 


will see 
In weighing your will and mind. 


The years ahead are a chartless sea, 


And to-morrow’s a world away; 


It isn’t the man that you’d like to te. 


But the man that you are to-day. 


There’s little worth in the fantom praise 


Of a time that may never dawn, 


And less in a vain regret for days 


And deeds long buried and gone. 


There’s little time on this busy earth 


To argue the why and how. 


The game is yours if you prove your 


worth, 
And prove it here and now! 


able medium of advertising 
to the general public. 
Recently the office staff of 
Rand McNally & Company, 
Chicago, gave a _ musical 
comedy called “A Prehistoric 
Night,” which for originality 
and execution would compare 
favorably with a professional 
production. The significant 
thing about the enterprise, 
however, was, not the origin- 
ality of the production, but 
its representative character. 
The story was so worked out 
and the parts were so as- 
signed that the interests of 
every department were repre- 
sented. And the story was 
written, the music composed, 
and the scenery and costumes 
designed and made entirely 
by members of the staff. 
Other industrial organiza- 
tions which give annual plays 
and operettas, in some cases 
in theatres of their own, are 
the American Woolen Com- 
pany, the Goodyear Tire 
Company, and the American 


Writing Paper Company. 
Many large department 
stores, such as Macy’s, 
Franklin Simon, Bonwit- 


Teller, and Filene’s, also have 
live dramatic companies. The 
plays offered are usually ela- 
borate, well done, and have a 








audiences numbering three 
thousand. The famous Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra played the score. 
Both libretto and score were written 
by members of the company. 

The entire action of “Let’s Go” 
centered about the desire of a modern 
advertising agent to live in times be- 
fore advertising was known. He is, 
therefore, transported to Egypt, to 
medieval England, to Turkey, and 
other places, and into the future. In 
the end he finds that advertising is 
still the mainspring of progress, and 


year 1536. The principle “It Pays to 
Advertise” operates in each scene. 
Cheops is sold the advertising idea, 
Lady Guinevere is rescued by the 
same means, the Caliph gets his 
wandering Harem back in the same 
way, and then the hero is transported 
to America 100 years hence. Here 
he finds man ousted from business 
and the professions, with’ woman 
supplanting him. Ontyme decides 
that this sad state of affairs is due 


beneficial effect on the morale 
of the clerical force. 

Many industrial organizations offer 
original one-act plays privately to 
gatherings of salesmen in order to 
present more concretely certain facts 
in salesmanship, the operations of 
their plants, and schemes of advertis- 
ing. This application of the dramatic 
principle to business is most interest- 
ing and essential. It may be assumed 
that all those industries which main- 
tain recreation centers would employ 
dramatics as a matter of course for 
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purposes of entertainment, but the 
exercise of the dramatic principle as 
a means of exploiting business ideas 
is new and growing. 

Some recent and successful use of 
this idea was undertaken by the Col- 
umbia Phonograph Company. A 
member of the staff who was familiar 
with the stuff that plays are made of 
wrote a sketch called “Sell by Truck.” 


At the monthly meetings of salesmen - 


in branch offices scattered about the 
country this playlet was staged. 
Those taking part enacted the roles of 
salesmen, dealers, customers, etc. 
The whole scheme was. intended to 
acquaint the salesmen with certain 
concrete situations they would meet 
in their rounds among dealers in their 
effort to sell them the idea of selling 
by truck ; that is, to urge the dealer to 
get out into the country and small 
towns with a truck and carry his mer- 
chandise to the farmer. 

The motion picture has now come 
into use in industry in a very prac- 
tical way. Not only are. movie 
dramas shown at social gatherings of 
employees, but films showing the 
various departments of the respective 
plants in operation are used to round 
out the employees’ knowledge of the 
business as a whole. In addition to 
these, there are motion pictures of 
other industrial plants and processes, 
travelogues, nature films, and many 
technical subjects—all intended to 
raise the general informational level 
and state of intelligence of employees. 
A great deal of this work is done by 
the National Cash Register Company, 
the Chemical National Bank of New 
York, The Goodyear Tire Company, 
and others. Often these affairs are 
conducted in the evening when 
friends of workers may be invited, 
but quite as often they are run during 
the day or at the noon hour. The 
National Cash Register Company 
entertains the children of Dayton, 
Ohio, in its own theatre every Satur- 
day morning. 

The enterprise of these commercial 
concerns is to be commended. While 
the Drama League and the Little 
Theatres are endeavoring to bring 
the drama as an art to communities 
in the provinces, in the belief that the 
stage and the play is the most cogent 
means of interpreting life to people, 
their efforts may be markedly en- 
hanced by this most interesting work 
among industrial plants. Granted that 
their motive may be a desire to secure 
more efficiency in the employee, and 
ultimately more business as the result, 
nevertheless, their appropriation of 
this cardinal principle of the dramatic 
in life as the most virile and visual 
expression of an idea, is a gratifying 
commendation of the efforts of all 
those interested in the drama as an 
art and in the theatre as the livest 
forum of progress of the life 
principle. 


Teach Salesmen to Be Their 
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Own Sales Managers 
By Roland D. Doane 


NE VERY rainy day I was 
() closeted with the sales man- 

ager of a large mill supply 
house located in a Middle Western 
city. The sales manager, whom I 
will call Bill Armour, having 
finished what little business he had 
with me, entertained me until train 
time by discussing some of his 
methods of handling salesmen. 

Armour’s company carried an 
enormous and widely diversified 
line. I had frequently wondered 
how he could get volume on the 
leaders and still keep his salesmen 
sufficiently interested to get repre- 
sentative distribution. . 

“A year ago,” he said, “six 
months after I took over this job, I 
called the first real meeting of the 
salesmen. From the salesmen’s 
viewpoint, it started off to be one 
of the best meetings ever held. 
Not a man there but was -full of 
pep, convinced that he was doing 
good work and satisfied because he 
was making money. 

“It had been a good year, busi- 
ness had been steadily improv- 
ing, and orders were coming in like 
waves rolling up on the beach at 
Waikiki. 

Discloses Weak Spots 

“But I did not let this feeling of 
pardonable conceit last long. I 
had been analyzing conditions ac- 
cording to ideas of my own and I 
knew what was what. The first 
man I hit was Hulbert. His sales 
of rubber belting had been higher 
than those of any other salesman. 
But when I told him sweetly but 
forcibly that 90 per cent. of his 
sales of rubber belting had. been 
made to three customers it took 
the wind out of his sails. I had a 
little chart to prove it and impress 
it upon his mind. 

“Fredricks was the top man on 
metallic packing. But when I 
showed him the towns of Liberty- 
ville, Middletown, Franklin, and 
Jackson Corners, all rich in indus- 
trial plants, yet in none of which 
had he sold a nickel’s worth, he 
became thoughtful. 

“You see, these men were all, 
doing a good business and were 
‘in the black’ both for the company 
as well as themselves, and at times 
it is difficult to make much im- 
pression on men who are pretty 
well satisfied with themselves. 

“However,” he went on, “as I 
told you before, I had the figures, 
and when they were presented to 


the men, the facts got under the 
skin. 

“We went along like that for the 
whole day, and every time one of 
the commodities in our line was 
mentioned all of the boys, whether 
their sales were near the bottom 
or the top, saw instantly when the 
figures were shown to them that 
they had a lot of weak spots in 
their territories. 

“An entirely different slant was 
given to problems which had not 
been considered before or were 
thought to be so obvious that they 
had been forgotten. And there are 
a lot of little puzzles in this busi- 
ness that fall under one or the other 
classification. 


Gives Men Plenty of Leeway 


“Two days after this meeting 
two orders came in that should 
have honorable mention. The first 
was from Hulbert for a roll of rub- 
ber belting, sold to a company with 
which he had never before asso- 
ciated the need. The second was 
for $250 worth of metallic packing 
from Fredricks, sold to a manufac- 
turing plant in Middletown. 

“Yes,” he said as he caught me 
looking at my watch, “it is about 
train time, but I want to tell you 
one thing more before you go. 


“Don’t manage your salesmen; 
show them how to manage them- 
selves. And above all, if it’s hu- 
manly possible, show them how to 
think for themselves. Why, at the 
last meeting we had a few days ago 
those men spent the whole day 
sales-managing me—and I liked it. 


“And by the way, their sales for 
the last six months show a 50 per 
cent. increase over the same period 
last year, which is not so bad. But 
what is even more important, distri- 
bution on all our merchandise was 
over 60 per cent. more than it ever 
was before. What do you think of 
that?” 





_ There is an honor in business that 
is the fine gold of it ; that reckons with 
every man justly; that loves light; 
that regards kindness and fairness 
more highly than goods or prices or 
profits. It becomes a man more than 
his furnishings or his house. It 
speaks for him in the heart of every 
one. His Friendships are serene and 
secure. His strength is like a young 


tree by a river—From Business Year 
Book. 
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The Richest Man in Canada Is_ 
“Timber Chief” at 98 


All His Life, John R. Booth, Owner of Greatest Empire of Timber that Has 
Ever Been Held by One Man, Has Been His Own Best Helper—And 


He Is Still the Undisputed Boss of His ss a 
By Charles Lugrin Shaw 


ic city of Quebec there was a 

certain dentist who charged 
his patients, not by the amount of 
work done for them, but by their 
capacity to pay his bill. 

One day a crew of lumberjacks 
came in from up the river with a 
boom of logs from the timber re- 
gions of the north. One of the 
men suffered from a _ toothache 
and consulted the dentist. After 
making an extraction the dentist 
regarded the logger for a moment 
and then, when the bearded man 
from the woods commenced to feel 
for his change, he asked him what 
he did for a living. 

“Oh, I usually work around a 
mill,” was the reply. 

“Then your charge will be fifty 
cents,” said the dentist. 

The logger hauled from his 
pocket a huge wad of currency of 
staggering denominations and 
commenced to finger the bills. The 
dentist was amazed. 

“T though you said you worked 
around a mill,” he said, as he rum- 
maged in his cash drawer for 
change. 

“Well, so I do,” said the logger 
calmly. “I happen to own the 
mill.” 

The dentist subsequently learned 
that the “poor logger” that he had 
treated for fifty cents was John 
Rudolphus Booth, one of the rich- 
est men in Canada and outstanding 
lumber magnate of the continent. 

Those were the days when 
Booth, picturesque with his full, 
grey beard and keen, searching 
eyes topped by a pair of shaggy 
eyebrows, used to ride the booms 
down the river with his men; when 
he used to be the big boss of the 
logging camps and personally see 
that his orders for getting out tim- 
ber were rigidly obeyed. 

To-day, Booth is ninety-eight 
years old and while he has retained 
much of his wonderful vigor and 
the brightness.of his eyes has in 
no sense been dimmed, he is unable 
to face the hardships of winter in 
the forests of northern Quebec and 
Ontario. But he is still the undis- 


S OME years ago in the histor- 


JOHN R. 


puted boss of the vast holdings 
which have made him unquestion- 
ably the wealthiest man in Canada 
and controller of the greatest em- 
pire of timber that has probably 
ever been under single ownership. 

Booth, in spite of his years, still 
“works around a mill”’—his enor- 


mous lumber, pulp and _ paper 
plants at Hull, just across the river 
from Ottawa, where Canada’s 


laws are made and unmade just 
as the white-bearded Timber Chief 
on the other side of the water has 
controlled the economic and indus- 
trial destinies of an exceedingly 
wide portion of the Dominion. 

In his big mills and his vast for- 
est domain Booth is still king. Last 
winter he could be seen walking 
about the yards of his pulp plant 
every day, a black fur cap on his 
head, and wearing a vast high-col- 
lared overcoat, woolen mittens 
with buckskin palms, and a pair 
of heavy overshoes. Refusing to 
retire and place the responsibilities 
of running his. vast enterprises in 
other hands, Booth still insists on 
giving orders, and during his daily 
tours of his mills he keeps a close 
watch on what is going on and con- 
stantly offers suggestions—which 


4 





BOOTH 


are always accepted as orders—to 
his men. In the evenings he could 
be seen driving home in an old- 
fashioned sleigh. In summer he 
drives to and from the mills in a 
carriage. He never rides in an 
automobile when a horse and car- 
riage can be obtained. 

One might imagine from all this 
that Booth is still wedded to the 
customs of other days, still cling- 
ing to the traditions of old and re- 
fusing to accept new standards. 
Such an idea would be accurate in 
the main, because if there is one 
outstanding example of the man 
who has made a conspicuous suc- 
cess of business without paying 
much heed to changes brought 
about by the advancement of in- 
dustry it is John R. Booth. The 
Booth mills have been operated 
mainly on the basic principles 
which John R. has adopted as a re- 
sult of his independent experience 
of more than sixty years as a lum- 
berman and pulp and paper manu- 
facturer. 

There is no mistaking the 
domination of Booth in the indus- 
tries bearing his name. He has 


not only been the planner but the 
executor of the Booth policies and 
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he takes pride in the knowledge 
that the tremendous accomplish- 
ments of his mills are the result 
almost solely of his individual gen- 
ius for organizing and getting 
things done according to his own 
particular ideas. 

“When I want a thing done, I 
want it done just as I say it should 
be done; and if my men can’t do 
it that way, there are others who 
can,” said Booth in describing one 
of the principles on which he has 
acted for years. 

This tendency—to insist on bear- 
ing sole responsibility for the com- 
pany’s activities and to re- 
fuse to distribute his au- 


ried. Then, fired by a desire to 
make his way in the world and con- 
vinced that few opportunities for 
advancement were offered the 
homesteader in Quebec, he set off 
with his wife for the United States. 

He had only nine dollars in his 
pockets at the time, but traveling 
was cheap in those days and he 
managed to get as far as Vermont 
before his funds ran out. He got 
a job as a bridge carpenter and 
worked there until his lack of 
progress impressed him that there 
was no future in that sort of work. 


He headed north again and finall: 
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ability as a foreman, and when the 
mill was finished he was offered 
the managership. He accepted anq 
continued in that capacity for 4 
year. But he was anxious to be 
his own master; so he resigned 
his position to establish a machine 
shop that would bear his own 
name. A fire gutted the shop af- 
ter it had been in operation only a 
few months, and Booth then took 
over a small shingle mill. This he 
abandoned when the owner found 
out that Booth was making a good 
profit and doubled the rent. 

The outlook was uncertain, but 
Booth had faith in him- 
self and in the country’s 








thority amongsubordinates 
—has been regarded by 
some as a failing. How- 
ever, it is a pardonable 
fault, if fault it is. For more 
than half a century Booth 
was forced to rely entirely 
on his own determination, 
courage and business sa- 
gacity, and as a result of 
that policy he managed to 
amass not only the greatest 
individual fortune in Can- 
ada, but to establish a 
mammoth industry as a 
monument to his success. 
With such evidence before 
him of the value of depend- 
ing on himself, it has been 
difficult for the Timber 
Chief to divorce himself 
from his old duties and to 
place esponsibility for 
running the business on 
other shoulders not so 
thoroughly tested. 

But within the last few 
years Booth has _ recog- 
nized the necessity of 
transferring the burden of 
management to younger 
men, and while he still es- 
tablishes the broad policies 
of his organization and 
must be consulted on every 
major decision that is 
made, the detail work has 
been entrusted to a corps 
of efficient executives. 

Booth’s parents were 
hardy folk who came from 
the north of Ireland and 








He Has Not Learned 
to “Deputize” 


OHN R. BOOTH began to build 


capacity to yield him 
wealth. He set out to ac- 
cumulate enough money to 
establish a mill near the 
Chaudiere Falls, the pres- 
ent site of his great enter- 
prizes. His aggressive 


up his lumber and paper in- 
dustries in Canada long before 
some one penned that formula 
for high executives who must 
have time for golf—“organize, 
deputize, systematize.” 
The new way has never ap- 
pealed to him. He learned to de- 
pend upon himself in his lumber- 
jack and early sawmill days. And 
he learned so well to do things as 
they should be done that at 98 he 
still prefers to give orders himself 
and see that they are carried out. 
“When I want a thing done, I 
want it done just asI say it should 
be done; and if my men can’t do 
it that way, there are others who 
can,” is his dictum. | 
Booth is one of the few survi- 
vors of the old days of one-man, 
autocratic leadership in business. 
His industries have thrived in the 
so-called new era because they 
have been set up on sound 
foundations and because the 
“Timber Chief” has.worked with 
the energy of a dozen men. 














who established themselves 
in Shefford County, Que- 
bec, near the site of what is now 
the village of Waterloo. The 
Booths led a frugal existence; men 
and women of the family toiled 
and suffered many hardships. 
Young John worked for his 
father, splitting wood, drawing 
water from the well, and doing 
other chores. It was not the sort 


of life to appeal to a young man 
with more than average ambition, 
but John stuck it out until he mar- 


spirit and ability to create 
a margin of profit on oper- 
ations had impressed the 
people who were to be 
asked to support the new 
mill, and Booth had little 
trouble in financing. Al- 
most as soon as the mill 
had been built he secured 
a contract for supplying 
lumber to be used in the 
construction of the old 
Parliament Buildings. But 
just as he began to feel 
that his future was fairly 
secure the American Civil 
War broke out, and after 
the war came _ industrial 
collapse. The men who had 
assisted Booth in financing 
his mill were frightened 
and looked for a chance to 
sell out. 

“Well, if you want to sell 
I don’t mind buying,’ 
Booth told them. His op- 
timism was so contagious 
that he negotiated a bank 
loan without trouble and 
bought out his partners. 
Several more dull months 
followed, during which 
Booth’s resources were 
taxed almost to the break- 
ing point, and then came 
the recovery—a long pe- 
riod of heavy buying, ad- 


reached Ottawa, then an insignifi- 
cant village in a forest clearing. 

Booth and his wife: made their 
home in a little cabin three miles 
out of Ottawa, and each morning’ 
before sunrise he walked into the 
village to work at his task of 
shingle-splitting. 

Booth was later given a job with 
a gang engaged in building a saw- 
mill at Leamy’s Lake, near Ottawa. 
He showed considerable executive 





vancement of prices, and general 
prosperity. He began to cash in, 
and soon set aside his first million. 

Much of the Booth fortune was 
made by judicious investment in 
standing timber at a time when 
prices were close to bottom. 
Booth’s continuous success as a 
mill operator, his cautious, well- 
thought-out, and yet progressive 
policies had given him an enviable 

(Continued on page 734) 
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“Great West of the Far East’ 
Enters New Era of Progress 
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The Bean that Made Manchuria Famous—South Manchuria Railway, with 
Powerful Locomotives and Standard Pullmans, is a New Link 
Binding. East and West—Dairen, China’s Second Port 


NEW chapter is being writ- 
A ten into the romance of the 

soya bean—the bean that 
made Manchuria famous. Earlier 
chapters show how hundreds of 
years ago this humble little bean 
went to South China in exchange 
for a great variety of products 
that the wealthy Manchurian 
wanted for his table and his home. 
At the middle of the last century 
Great Britain became aware of the 
importance of this trade and ne- 
gotiated the opening of the port 
of Newchwang, near the mouth of 
the River Liao, where large fleets 
of riverine junks brought down 
great quantities of golden beans 
from the vast stretches of South- 
ern Manchuria and Eastern Mon- 
golia. 

The Russo-Japanese War 
brought the home of the soya bean 
into the world’s limelight. A few 
years later, in 1908, a shipment of 
beans to London by the great Jap- 
anese concern of Mitsui & Com- 
pany brought this staple Manchu- 
rian product definitely into inter- 
national commerce. America soon 
became the principal purchaser of 
soya bean oil, and Japan from the 
first has been the chief customer 
for bean cake, which is extensively 
used as fertilizer for mulberry 
farms and paddy fields. 

Thus the soya bean, of which 
there are about the regulation 57 
varieties, was the cornerstone of 
Manchurian trade, and its principal 
derivatives — oil and bean cake — 





Open cut coal mining at Fushun. 


By Henry Kinyon 


have been the most important ma- 
terials going into the superstruc- 
ture of industry since erected in 
that new-old land. This bean busi- 
ness is noted for its international 
character. The growers are prac- 
tically all Chinese ; the trade is con- 
trolled by the Japanese; and the 
United States and Japan take by 
far the largest share of the ex- 
ports—except when prevented by 
tariff barriers. 


Year by year the crop has been 
extended in acreage and increased 
in yield. Oil mills have sprung up 
by the score, principally in Dairen, 
chief port of South Manchuria, and 
also at Mukden and farther north 
at Changchun and Harbin. Each 
year new uses have been dis- 
covered for the wonder bean and 
its products until they run the 
range from breakfast foods and 
butter substitutes to varnishes and 
explosives. 


Chinese Flock to Manchuria 


The South Manchuria Railway 
Company, which has replaced the 
ancient ox cart and Chinese junk 
with the best type of American 
rail equipment, at once saw in the 
humble little bean its chief source 
of revenue. On experiment farm 
and in laboratory it began to 
preach the practical gospel of more 
and better beans. 

Chinese farmers in Shantung and 
Chihli provinces soon began to 
hear the call of better conditions 
in Manchuria. The railway com- 


pany built schools and playgrounds, 
parks and hospitals, so the Chinese 
farmers and Japanese _ traders 
might be satisfied in their new 
home. And they have been satis- 
fied to the extent that thousands 
of Chinese have emigrated trom 
the near-by bandit-ridden regions 
to the peaceful plains of Man- 
churia. They have dotted the once 
desolate countryside with their 
little mud huts, and each Autumn 
they fill up the railway’s storage 
bins and pile up around its stations 
acres and acres of beans. These 
are always put up in bags, and the 
piles, stretching away in every di- 
rection with only a canvas cover- 
ing to protect them, make one of 
the characteristic scenes around 
every Manchurian city and hamlet. 

Back of the building of that sur- 
prisingly modern city of Dairen, 
with its well-paved streets and 
many substantial structures; be- 
hind that Oriental railroad whose 
powerful locomotives and standard 
Pullmans make the American trav- 
eler feel thoroughly at home, is a 
fascinating historical romance in- 
volving in one way or another 
most of the leading nations of the 
earth, but involving principally the 
blasted dream of the Colossus of 
the North—Russia—and another 
long stride of the little island Em- 
pire of the East—Japan—toward 
her cherished place among world 
powers. But back behind all this 
play of mighty forces and more 
fundamentally important in mold- 
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ing the development of this region 
has been the simple little soya 
bean. 


This synopsis of earlier chapters 
in the romance of the Oriental 
bean brings us up to the new chap- 
ter now in progress of preparation. 
The ancient land of the Manchus, 
the region which was the home of 
the last Dynasty of China’s em- 
perors and which was for cen- 
turies closed from the rest of the 
world, had become the most pro- 
gressive and most prospering part 
of the great Celestial Republic. In 
what was scarcely more than a 
wilderness a couple of decades ago 
are now some of the most modern 
cities of the Orient and some of 
its most promising industrial en- 
terprises. 

Dairen, which the Russians laid 
out at Dalny on the side of an ob- 
scure fishing village at the point 
of the Liaotung Peninsula, South 
Manchuria, is now the second port 
of China in volume of foreign 
trade, being surpassed only by 
Shanghai. The names of this port 
city have proved peculiarly pro- 
phetic. Dalny meant “The Far 
Away,” and it proved far away for 
the Russians in a way they did not 
foresee. The present name given it 
by the Japanese, after they fell 
heir as a result of war to Russia’s 
South Manchurian possessions, 
means “Great Connection.” 

And such it is, with ships of all 
the maritime nations entering and 
clearing its harbor, connecting 
their passengers and freight with 
the South Manchuria Railway, 
which stands as a new link in the 
transportation system binding 
East to West. This railway, at 
Changchun, 450 miles north of 
Dairen, joins with the Chinese 
Eastern, which in turn connects 
with the Trans-Siberian. Thus it 
is part of the great northern high- 
way between the Orient and 
Europe... Its lines in Manchuria 
and Korea complete the shortest 
route—practically an all-rail route 
—between the two great Eastern 
capitals, Tokyo and Peking. 


Increase in Foreign Trade 


When the Mitsuis loaded the 
first shipment of beans for Europe 
in 1908 the total foreign trade of 
Manchuria was about $50,000,000. 
Now it averages something like 
$500,000,000 a year. Dairen at that 
time had a total trade of less than 
$25,000,000; in 1922 it was more 
than $200,000,000. The best trade 
year Dairen has had thus far was 
1919 when exports and imports ae- 
gregated $360,000,000. That high 
figure was the result of good crops 
and a keen post-war demand, com- 
bined with the high price of silver. 
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One of the principal streets in the new part of Mukden, capital of Manchuria, 


whose growth is attributed to the popularity of the soya bean. 


Manchurian customs figures are 
given in Haikwan taels, which in 
1919 were worth $1.39, but only 82 
cents in 1922, 


The soya bean is the backbone vi 
this trade, comprising about half 
of all Manchuria’s exports. Of a 
total of $126,000,000 worth of 
products shipped from Dairen in 
1922, beans, bean cake, and bean 
oil comprised some $70,000,000. 
While from half to three-fourths 
of the average bean crop finds its 
way into foreign trade channels, 
the simple little bean also plays 
a very important part in the do- 
mestic life and business. For prob- 
ably 5,000’years it has been one of 
the principal crops of food and 
general utility of the people of 
Manchuria. The bean crop is sur- 
passed in volume of production by 
kaoliang, a kind of sorghum, and 
millet, which products, however, 
enter into foreign trade in much 
smaller amounts. 

Manchuria is still primarily agri- 
cultural, although manufacturing 
is developing rapidly. Its vast and 
fertile plains and its increasing 
population of industrious Chinese 
farmers surely destine it to be one 
of the important sources of the 
world’s food supplies and essential 
raw materials. Of the total of 
Manchuria’s 224,000,000 acres, only 
about 30,000,000 acres are now 
under cultivation. Something like 
a million acres are being brought 
under cultivation each _ year. 
Chinese farmers, who swarm up 
from other provinces to the South 
at the rate of two or three hundred 
thousand a year, are gradually 
spreading to the more northern 
parts and are making new homes 
in this, the “Great West of the Far 
East.” Some travelers: describe, 
Manchuria as reminding them of 
Illinois, others compare it to 
Nebraska. Certainly, for me, a 
Missourian, it aroused a very sym- 
pathetic and home-like feeling 
when I traveled there after three 
years in Japan. 

About 27 per cent. of the culti- 


vated area of Manchuria is devoted 
to Kaoliang, 20 per cent. to millet 
and 19 per cent. to soya beans. It 
is also interesting to note that corn 
is grown on 9 per cent. of this 
acreage and wheat on 7 to 8 per 
cent. of it. From five to six million 
acres planted to beans a yield of 
from 15 to 30 bushels is obtained 
on an average, though 75 bushels 
per acre are not uncommon, and 
100-bushel yields are possible with 
modesn scientific methods, as the 


agricultural experiment stations 
have shown. 
In the Far East, no single 


vegetable has developed such im- 
portance as this bean. To the na- 
tive population it ranks very high 
as an essential food, because of its 
unusually high nutritive value. Be- 
sides bean curd, which is both 
ordinary food and a delicacy, the 
food products from soya beans are 
bean flour, from which a kind of 
spaghetti is manufactured; bean 
cheese; soya sauce; bean oil, and 
bean milk. Bean oil is used for 
lighting and lubricating, and dur- 
ing the war it practically replaced 
petroleum for illuminating pur- 
poses, when lack of shipping facili- 
ties kept the latter product off the 
market. Bean cake, the residue 
remaining after the oil has been 
pressed from the beans, contains a 
high percentage of nitrogen and 
has found a very extensive market 
in Japan, where it is used both as 
fodder and fertilizer. 
Large Foreign Investments 

Because of the range of domes- 
tic usefulness of the soya bean and 
its trade importance, it has natu- 
rally claimed a large share of the 
attention of the experiment sta- 
tions established. in Manchuria. 
Much has been done by way of 
increasing the bean’s oil content, 
and better cultural methods have 
been taught to the Chinese 
farmers. The South Manchuria 
Railway is also planning’ to build 
a system of elevators at various 
shipping centers to facilitate han- 
dling and storage of the crop. 
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With beans as a basis, Man- 
churia’s development along various 
economic lines has been truly ro- 
mantic, but none the less real and 
sound. Japanese investments in 
Manchuria are estimated to ag- 
regate a billion dollars. The 
largest enterprise is the South 
Manchuria Railway Company 
which represents an investment of 
$250,000,000 and pays a yearly di- 
yidend of 10 per cent. Profits in 
this new-old land are unusually 
large, compared with figures for 
our own country, but Mr. T. Kawa- 
mura, president of the South Man- 
churia Railway, is authority for 
the statement that the profits of 
the Japanese have been far sur- 
passed by the benefits which have 
accrued to the Chinese, who make 
up approximately 90 per cent. of 
the population. In numerous cases 
the Japanese have organized co- 
operative enterprises with the 


Chinese, and Chinese trade and in- 
dustry have been greatly stimu- 








lated and strengthened by this ex- 
ample and aid of their island neigh- 
bors. No better proof of the 
Chinese recognition of this could 
be found than the fact that hun- 
dreds of thousands of farmers have 
left other nearby provinces to 
make their homes in Manchuria. 

In reality Manchuria is probably 
no less rich in mineral than in 
agricultural resources. The “Com- 
mercial Handbook of China,” pub- 
lished by the Department of Com- 
merce in 1920, said that “practi- 
cally the whole of South Man- 
churia is one vast coal field.” At 
Fushun, only about 20 miles from 
the capital city of Mukden, is one 
of the richest coal fields in the 


world. The vein ranges from 80 
to 430 feet thick, and the deposits 
are estimated at well over a billion 
tons. The coal is a high-grade 
bituminous, suitable for general 
industrial purposes. There are 
also extensive deposits of semi- 
anthracite suitable for coke-mak- 
ing. An interesting report came 
from Japan recently that the 
Fushun colliery is achieving suc- 
cess with distillation of oil shale. 
Officials estimated that they would 
be able to produce 79,000,000 gal- 
lons of heavy oil annually by treat- 
ment of some 700,000 tons of shale. 

One of the most remarkable 
transformations of Manchuria is 
the development of a great steel 
mill in the midst of what was a 
wilderness only a few years ago. 
The Anshan Steel Works, operated 
by the South Manchuria Railway 
Company, is at Anshan, in which 
vicinity are iron ore deposits esti- 
mated at 200,000,000 tons. There 
have been disappointments and 
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of the mills uses the chemical ex- 
traction method, by which the oil 
yield is increased by 30 to 50 per 
cent.; but the bean meal, which is 
the residue in this case, is one of 
less utility than the bean cake 
formed by the expression method..- 

There are some 50 flour mills in 
Manchuria with an annual capacity 
of about 20,000,000 bags. Im- 
mediately following the war large 
quantities of wheat were exported 
to Europe. Normally, however, 
Manchuria has a considerable im- 
port balance of flour, more than 
$3,000,000 worth being imported at 
Dairen in 1922. Experiments with 
sugar beets have been successful 
and large acreages of this crop are 
now being grown. Beet sugar 
milling lias developed into one of 
the most important new industries 
of Manchuria. These are only a 
few of the examples of manu- 
facturing development of more 
general interest. There is also 
much activity in lumbering, ce- 
ment manufacture, wild silk reel- 
ing, and various chemical indus- 
tries. 

Thus a great change is coming 


Soya bean cake under canvas cover ready 
for shipment at Dairen, the principal 
port of Manchuria. The s are 
shipped to the wharves on flat cars as 
shown on the left. Below are native 


bins for storing soya beans at 
Ssupingkai, between Mukden and 
Changchun. 








delays in this development because 
of the low grade of the ore. But 
with the recent perfecting of the 
sintering process for treatment of 
such ores, this field holds out con- 
siderable promise for the indus- 
trial future of the country. Ex- 
tensive deposits in other parts of 
South Manchuria are also being 
developed, notably at Penhsihu, on 
the railway between Mukden and 
Antung. 

The first modern manufacturing 
enterprises in Manchuria were, of 
course, bean oil mills, and these 
still lead. Dairen stands foremost 
with about 75 mills, yielding some 
225,000 pieces of bean cake and 1,- 
500,000 pounds of oil pér day. One 





land. 
Twenty years ago the Chinese 
there were engaged almost entirely 


over this once forbidden 


in agricultural pursuits, or in 
primitive manufacturing processes 
based on agriculture. They pressed 
oil from soya beans for food and 
light, ground their meal by hand, 
distilled native drinks, made coarse 
silk, wove rude baskets and pro- 
duced a few other necessities of 
their simple life as by-products of 
farming. Now powerful American 
locomotives and Pullman cars, 
steam shovels, blast furnaces, elec- 
tric generators, motor cars and 
many of the varied labor-saving 
machines of our modern industrial 
era are commonplaces. 
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A great new market has been 
opened up for many kinds of manu- 
factured products, especially ma- 
chinery and tools. And for such 
goods Manchuria looks largely to 
the United States. 


The South Manchuria Railway 
Company has, since its establish- 
ment in 1906, purchased something 
like $100,000,000 worth of Ameri- 
can railway equipment and ma- 
terial, as well as machinery for 
mining, steel working and other 
industries. Of the company’s total 
purchases in this time, according 
to its officers, 31 per cent. has been 
from the United States. Though 
the company is now able to build 
freight and passenger cars and 
even locomotives in its own work- 
shops, it is in the American market 
every year with important orders. 


The annual trade report .of the 
Port of Dairen shows that nor- 
mally trade with the United States 
—combined “exports and imports— 
holds second place on the Manchu- 
rian list, next to that of Japan. 
Besides steel and machinery, Man- 
churia buys from us large quanti- 
ties of kerosene, flour and tobacco. 
Besides bean oil and bean cake, 
our principal purchases therefrom 
have been furs, bristles and hides, 
and raw wild silk from which 
pongee is made. 


The further economic develop- 
ment of Manchuria will mean the 
growth of a good market for 
American goods. But such expan- 
sion naturally depends upon the 
_ability of the people of Manchuria 
to find good markets for the things 
they have to sell; and these are, 
first and foremost, the humble lit- 
tle soya bean and the oil cake de- 
rived from it. 


Politeness goes far yet costs noth- 
ing.—Smiles. 
* * * 


Trains Salesman to Discuss Busi- 
ness Problems 


Editor, “Forbes” : 


“We believe Forbes Magazine to 
be a periodical of unusual oppor- 
tunity. One of the very real tasks 
in equipping salesmen to treat with 
big business lies in training them to 
discuss intelligently problems of gen- 
eral business interest with which we 
have found Forbes Magazine dealing. 
If this one feature alene can be 
further developed it will represent 
one of the many self-contained 
reasons for continuing our patron- 


” 


age. 


—Traung Label & Lithograph Co., 
San Francisco, California. 
14 Annual Subscriptions. 


66 99 
Says “Sam”: 
The Biggest Cocoanut Is Not Always the One 
that Holds the Most Milk 


tric fan at a new angle, “wage 

increases do not quite seem to 
answer the problem of high cost of 
living.” 

“They do not,” says Sam. “If ye 
pay Pat six dollars a day instead of 
three, ye increase the cost of the 
product that Pat produces. When ye 
sell this same product the increased 
cost must be added or ye go out of 
business. If ye don’t get ye can’t 
give; and when Pat, or his friends, 
buys on the market they must expect 
to pay a percentage of the extra three 
dollars. 

“It’s not a seven-hundred-dollar 
garage ye would expect as a present 
if ye invested six hundred in an auto- 
mobile. 

“If Pat takes without giving, sure 
the takings must be balanced by a 
higher price.” 

“We would conclude, Sam,” says 
I, “that you might be suggesting a 
lowered cost as of more benefit than 
higher wages.” 

“Ye have expressed the idea,” says 
Sam. 

“Cost is a product of labor, raw 
material, rent, and the employment 
of capital. Raw material is grown, 
mined, or cut, and in all stages of 
preparation or finish is a product of 
labor. Ye will understand, then, that 
material is often labor when ye come 
to pay the bill for it, and it’s labor 
itself that adds most to the cost— 
which increases the prices that labor 
and everyone else is kicking about. 

“°Tis sense that ye will get when 
ye understand that unless the worker 
can produce more for a day's wages 
he cannot buy more for a day’s wages. 

“It’s not out of the air ye can grab 
better living conditions, but in the 
amount ye produce for the wage ye 
get. ’Tis a high productive ability 
that gives the high standard of living 
and high wages. Two tons of castings 
that have a labor charge of sixty dol- 
lars will make the washing machine 
cost more than the same castings at 
twenty. 

“It’s in the use, or what a man can 
get for his money, that gives his real 
earning capacity. A million marks is 
no wages, if the marks won’t buy any- 
thing. Two dollars with bread at ten 
cents won't feed any more people than 
one dollar with bread at five cents. 
Sure, if the worker would benefit he 
must produce the difference. In the 
one case ye have twenty loaves for 
one dollar, and in the other ye have 
the same twenty loaves but they cost 
ye two. Ye have the higher wage 


“6 AM,” says I, as I set the elec- 
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but the wage is added to the cost of 
bread and ye will understand that this 
wage cost extends backward so thay 
it includes the farm hand, the miller 
the broker, and every one who handles 
the materials that make the bread. 
The ten-cent price absorbs the dollar — 
raise just as the increase all along the 
line from farm to bake shop will be 
absorbed by extra price. 

“Machinery may increase produc- 
tion, extra effort of labor, better or- 
ganization and _ co-operation, less 
waste, division of labor—all these 
things may add to the output and in- 
creased output is lowered cost. Lower 
the cost, and competition will lower 
the price. No man or no firm can 
keep prices up if costs go down. With 
lower prices the worker receives the 
benefit from a higher wage scale. 

“Getting something for nothing is 
the grand and glorious promise that 


,separates the money from boobs in 


investment swindles. Getting more 
money without delivering more goods 
is the ‘something for nothing’ argu- 
ment in the high cost of living. The 
lucky fool that makes his without 
working for it is no example for 
argument ; he just happens—he is the 
one in a million that can fall off the 
roof without getting hurt. 

“Sure the most of us get paid for 
what we deliver, and if we don’t de- 
liver, it’s ourselves that suffer because 
our pay won't buy so much.” 





Wake Up! 


Most people resist waking up. 
They yawn, turn over, cover up, and 
try to stay asleep. No matter what 
the hour, they are not quite ready to 
wake up. They look daggers at the 
alarm clock, and curse the sun for 
shining in through the window. And 
vet, waking up is a precious experi- 
ence. There’s nothing else like it. 
To come out of darkness into light! 
Out of dormancy into consciousness! 
Out of inertia into activity! 

Everybody should look forward 
to waking up—not only out of sleep. 
but out of ignorance, bad habits, lazi- 
ness, discouragement and many et 
ceteras. 

Such awakening can take place al! 
day long—every day. 

Don’t resist it with a vawn. Don't 
turn away from it. And don’t try to 
cover up. 

Be ready for it. Be willing to learn 
—to be active—to go ahead—and to 
be a credit to those who care for you 
—McClary’s Wireless. 
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| Work With Us 

Help in the making of this page. 
Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send you “Forbes 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you, 


state source of quotation and 
author. Names of winners will 
be printed. 
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The Agreeable Man 


N these days of keen competition, 
| the agreeable man gets along bet- 
ter because his competition is much 
lighter than those others who seem 
to take exception to everything under 
the sun just on general principles. It 
isn’t always easy to be agreeable, tact- 
ful, courteous and diplomatic, but it 
is the fellow who makes the grade 
that winds up on the top rung of the 
ladder of success; any one can be a 
churl. 

The agreeable chap brings light 
and warmth to the dismal room; his 





handclasp means real friendship and - 


his counsel is good, because he sees 
men and affairs in their true light. 

Determine to make folks like you 
—not with buncombe, flattery, nor 
false friendship, but with true agree- 
ability. Life is difficult to understand. 
and friendships smooth many an 
otherwise rough spot in the path. 

The world is the friend of the 
agreeable man.—Mutual End Poittts. 

* * * 


No country in the world has as 
highly developed a system of modern 
transportation as the United States, 
and still the industrial development 
of the country is moving forward at 
amore rapid rate than the transpor- 
tation facilities. In the last ten years 
the number of freight cars has in- 
creased by 23 per cent. and the ag- 
gregate tractive power of locomotives 
by 41 per cent., but the country is 
offering the railroads 60 per cent. 
more traffic to haul.—Machinery. 

* * * 


The court cart I like nor 
loathe— 
_ Extremes are counted worst of all; 
The golden mean betwixt them both 
Dost surest sit, and fears no fall; 
This is my choice; for why? I find 
No wealth is like a quiet mind. 


—Sir Edward Dyer. 


nor 


From G. Shoults, Boston, Mass. 


We Americans believe in majority 
rule. We're not practicing it. 

Our forefathers placed in our 
hands a mighty weapon to make ma- 
jority rule effective. We’re not using 
it, 

That weapon is the ballot. What 
are we doing with it? 

In each national election since 1896 
the proportion of voters has dwindled. 
In 1896, 80 per cent of those quali- 
fied to vote did vote; in 1900, 73 per 
cent; in 1908, 66 per cent; in 1912, 
62 per cent; in 1920, less than 50 per 
cent. Four years ago 54,421,832 
Americans could have voted, but only 
26,786,753 did so. 

Such is the descending curve of 
American democracy. Unscrupulous 
politicians get what they want by 
herding their masses of unthinking 
voters to the polls. Isn’t it time more 
thinking voters were heard from? 

REGISTER! VOTE! Instead of 
being a parlor patriot, a rocking-chair 
Paul Revere, let each American prove 
his right to citizenship. 

Let’s make 1924 the Year of the 
Big Vote.—Collier’s, The National 
Weekly. oe se. & 


What is an individual? Just a bit 
ot life shot off from the one Life in 
the universe—just a bit of love and 
truth dropped on this globe, just as 
the globe itself was once a bit of 
light and heat dropped from the sun. 
—C. W. Barron. 

* * ok 

There is no substitute for thor- 
ough-going, ardent and sincere ear- 
nestness.—Dickens. 

* 2 * 

It is not always what a man knows 
—it is what he does that counts. Op- 
portunity plays no favorites. 

The salesman who is tactful enough 
to turn an affront into an opportunity 
—to return for an insult, good man- 
ners, cheerfulness and courtesy, is a 
super-salesman. 

The really contented man is not 
the one who can have everything that 
he wants, but one who has learned 
not to want what he cannot have.— 
Exchange. * * & 


The qualities we have do not make 
us so ridiculous as those which we 
effect to have—La Rochefoucauld. 

* * x 

No man ever suffered’ from indi- 
gestion from swallowing his pride.— 
Exchange. 






The Test of Courage 

The true test of courage is—what 
a man dares to do ALONE. 

An army does not develop courage 
—only obedience. 

What a man does in a crowd does 
not prove anything, except, perhaps, 
his weakness. 

Always the V.C. is conferred on a 
man for an act done ALONE, and 
not for his share in any mass courage. 

We have too many herds and too 
few free individuals. 

Character is not created by what 
we do in crowds and parties and 
unions and churches. 

It is created by what we do alone. 
—The Efficiency Magazine, London. 

x x x 


That we lived through this disas- 
ter, or rather good fortune, forced us 
to be industrious, laborious and ex- 
perienced.—Peter the Great, after the 
battle of Nerva. 

From N. J. Aronsen, Westerleigh, N. Y. 
* *.2 

He that rises again quickly and con- 
tinues the race is as if he had never 
fallen —Molineux. 

K aK * 

The moment we permit the over- 
throw of the power and duty of our 
courts to invalidate the legislation 
which violates the people’s fundamen- 
tal law, that moment we are at the 
mercy of headstrong Presidents and 
politics-ruled Congreses.—Albert J. 
Beveridge. 

x ok 

Don’t think that you’re a success 
because you measure well alongside 
a failure—J. R. McCaffrey. 

From J. R. McCaffrey, Ottawa, Can. 
. 2s 


Not failure, but low aim. is crime. 
—Lowell. 
* * °K 
The idle man is like an idle ma- 
chine. It destroys itself very quick- 
ly.—Merden. 





A Text 


or aS he thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.—Prourrhs 


23:7 
Sent in by W. S. McKee, Los 
Angeles, Cal. What -is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 
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Taking the Guesswork 
Out of Business 





How to Make Sure Your Prices Are Right—High and Low 
Price Policies Compared—Cost Knowledge Essential 


HAT shall be the selling 
W/ price of a product is one 
of the most complex prob- 


lems facing the manufacturer or 
the retailer. If a price policy is 
adopted by guesswork or without 
thoughtful study, a risk is involved 
which may easily ruin a concern 
that should be a success. 

There are two legiti- 


By William R. Basset 


Chairman, Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co. 


a price on it which gave him a rea- 
sonable profit and which was yet 
several hundred dollars under the 
usual price for that grade of car. 
As I recall it, the price was around 
$1,300. 

He and his assistants demon- 
strated the car in several cities. 


Thereupon Buick raised the 
price for the car about 50 per cent. 
At once orders poured in. Wise 
birds could understand that such 
a car was worth around $2,000 and 
they had no hesitancy in paying 
the price. 

Such instances are common in 
many industries. The cus- 
tom tailor finds that suits 








mate policies which can 
be chosen. One is to set 
a price higher than is cus- 
tomary for similar prod- 
ucts in order to give the 
impression that this one is 
above the usual in quality, 
and to attract the patron- 
age of that small class of 
buyers who value a thing 
in proportion to its cost. 
The other policy is to 
sell at a price lower than 
is usual for products of 
like quality. This method 
involves considerable bus- 
iness skill, for the margin 
of profit is low and every 
expense must be watched 
carefully or the entire pot 
of profits may drain off 
through a slight leak. The 
advantage of this method 
is that low price greatly 
broadens the market and 
stabilizes it. 
Unfortunately, only a 
relatively few concerns 
adopt either of these poli- 
cies. Instead they slip 











To Set Right Price, 
Know Your Costs 


at from $125 to $250 appeal 
to hundreds of people, 
Manufacturers like Hirsch 
Wickwire and Hart Schaff- 


A PPRECIATION of quality 
<% may remain long after the 
price is forgotten; but in all 
broadly competitive markets price 
will always be a big factor in de- 
termining sales, so long as the 
purse of the buyer limits his pur- 
chasing power. And, from the 
other end, the price he gets deter- 
mines the profit or loss of the 
manufacturer — whether or not 
he knows his costs. If profits, or 
losses, are to be controlled, the 
maker must know costs. 

So Basset says, whether you de- 
cide to take a small market on 
high prices or sweep the field with 
low prices, “be sure of your costs 
beyond the shadow of a doubt.” 


ner & Marx sell hun- 
dreds of thousands at 
prices from $25 to $45. 


Macy’s store in New York 
and the Namm store in 
Brooklyn undersell nearly 
all of their competitors on 
the same products. Yet 
there are big stores and 
specialty shops on Fifth 
Avenue which do large and 
profitable businesses. 
But my __ observation 
convinces me_ that the 
higher-than-market price 
policy is a_ risky one 
for most concerns. Thev 
are always’ the _ ones 
which feel a __ business 
depression first, most 
acutely, and for a longer 
time. No matter how se- 
vere a depression may be 
there is always consider- 


able buying done by con- 
sumers. It is said that in 














into a compromise policy, 

if the vacillating course 

they follow can properly be called 
a “policy” at all. Their prices are 
high or low depending upon the 
astuteness of buyers and the des- 
peration of their competitors. 

The automobile industry pro- 
vides examples of concerns which 
follow both the high price and the 
low price policy. Ford, of course, 
is an example of the latter. Rolls- 
Royce and a half-dozen others 
thrive on comparatively high 
prices. 

It is certain that to many people 
high price has an appeal. In the 
early days of the automoble, when 
Buick got out his first car, he set 


Its performance was marvelous for 
those days. Yet even though the 
car was an unusual value, Buick’s 
best salesmen could not sell a 
car even after making astounding 
demonstrations to prospects. A 
little gumshoe work among the un- 
sold prospects brought to light tthe 
reason. Each one felt that at so 
low a price, a really good and last- 
ing car could not be produced. 
They were sure that there was a 
nigger in the woodpile somewhere. 
True, they could not see him nor 
even detett any suspicious bulges 
in the woodpile—but they simply 
would not buy. 


a severe depression the to- 

tal volume of business for 
the country as a whole is off only 
15 per cent. But that drop is not 
uniform for all concerns. Those 
which cater to the high-priced 
trade suffer far more than that. 
The consumer turns then to lower- 
priced commodities, with the re- 
sult that concerns featuring low 
prices often do not feel the slump 
at all. 

It is my conviction that for most 
business men the sure way to 
profits is to make or to sell a com- 
modity of proper quality at as low 
a price as good methods permit. 

Let me cite the example of a 
concern in the automotive indus- 
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try whose name unfortunately I 
cannot divulge, although I am in- 


‘imately acquainted with their af- 


fairs : , 

For many years this manufac- 
turer made differentials, gears, 
transmissions, clutches and con- 
trols. It had developed a design 
for each of these products which it 
considered to be the best. Its 
salesmen called upon automobile 
manufacturers and tried to sell 
them the standard design. Prac- 
tically always the buyer’s engi- 
neers insisted that slight changes 
be made from the standard design. 
One would want a casing a frac- 
tion of an inch thicker; another 
would want the bolt holes spaced 
slightly differently. To get the 
business these changes would be 
made. As a result there would 
be going through the plant at one 
time say 10,000 transmissions of 
one style, 25,000 a little different, 
and 20,000 of another style which 
differed from both. The same con- 
dition existed for each of the other 
items which the plant turned out. 

As a result of such diversifica- 
tion the manufacturing costs were 
so high that the average selling 
price of the transmissions had to 
be placed at about $85 each. Inas- 
much as all the other concerns 
making transmissions were in the 
same boat, their prices all hovered 
at about the same figure. 


An Extreme Example 


In order to see whether such 
acute competition could not be 
avoided this manufacturer made 
a study of his manufacturing to 
see how costs would be affected 
if he could turn his entire produc- 
tive capacity over to a single style 
of transmissions, allow no devia- 
tions, and make none of the other 
lines which he had always made. 
He found that under such ideal 
conditions, sufficient economies 
would result to enable him to sell 
his standard transmissions at $35 
each—a reduction of 60 per cent. 

So he went to his customers 
with that price. Nearly every one 
agreed that $50 extra on a $35 
transmission was too much to pay 
for the whim of a designer. Where 
necessary the car manufacturers 
changed the designs of their cars 
so that standard transmissions 
could be used. This manufacturer 
now has his shop full of work 
which can be run through with no 
changes and at a minimum cost; 
and he is making more money. 

It is not always necessary to 
carry standardization to so ex- 
treme a degree as this. The point 
is that it pays to study every phase 
of production to see how costs can 
be reduced. As the costs come 
down, reflect a considerable part 





















Favorite 
Motto: 


One thought I have tried 
to keep uppermost in mind 
is, “do it now,” which is 
only another way of saying, 
“Procrastination is the thief 
of time.” 


James Simpson 
President 
Marshall Field & Company 

















of the saving in a lower selling 
price. That not only gives a big 
edge on competition; it enlarges 
the market, for it is an economic 
fact that the lower the price of an 
article goes, the more people there 
are who can afford to buy it. 

While undoubtedly this plan of 
working for lowest costs is the 
safest policy on which to build a 
business, I realize that it may be 
a long time before it is generally 
followed. Most men are prone to 
stick to that nondescript plan by 
which price is a matter of expedi- 
ency. There are, however, certain 
things they can do to substitute 
knowledge for guesswork in set- 
ting their prices and by that means 
eliminate some serious risks which 
they otherwise run. 


How Profits Were Doubled 


The secret, of course, is to oper- 
ate a cost system which shows ac- 
curately the cost of each style and 
kind of product made. Ordinarily, 
if a concern’s operations as a whole 
show a profit, the management as- 
sumes that each item is profitable. 
That is seldom actually true. 
Typical of many, is the case of 
one of my clients who installed a 
cost system. He made fourteen 
styles of product and made in 
average years about $200,000 net 
profit. 

When he analyzed his costs by 
styles he found that eight styles 
were sold at a loss, two were sold 
at about cost, and the other four 
carried so wide a margin of profit 
that they made up the losses and 
left a net profit. Being a shrewd 
business man my client stopped 
making the unprofitable lines and 
concentrated on the profitable ones. 
His gross sales dropped about 40 


per cent. the first year but his net 
profit on them was $400,000—just 
double. 

This kind of thing is common. I 
have in another article of this ser- 
ies mentioned the Walther Manu- 
facturing Company which makes 
several kinds of woolen cloths. 
Analysis of their costs by kinds of 
cloth showed them that one of 
their best sellers was being made 
ataloss. They had suspected that 
it carried only a small margin, but 
were satisfied for they sold large 
quantities of it at a low selling 
cost. When they learned the truth 
they discontinued the item entirely. 


Accurate Figures Essential 


In the same way E. V. Connett 
& Company discovered that they 
were losing money on their two 
lowest-priced lines of hats. They 
had thought, also, that dark col- 
ored hats cost more to make than 
the light colored ones. The re- 
verse was found to be true, which 
resulted in a revised price policy. 

There is, of course, no fault to 
find with the policy of selling a 
leader at a slight loss, if it carries 
with it a sufficient volume of prof- 
itable business. 

A properly set up cost system 
shows vividly the high cost of op- 
erating a plant at less than ca- 
pacity. Most men realize that an 
idle plant is expensive and many 
offer price concessions during slack 
seasons or during depressions in 
order to attract business which, 
while not paying a profit, will re- 
turn all or at least a part of the 
overhead expense. 

Here again I cannot for obvious 
reasons mention names, but I can 
cite the case of a large hosiery 
mill which advertises a well-known 
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brand and which has national dis- 
tribution. 

During the usual selling seasons 
it maintains its price and sells only 
its branded and advertised hosiery. 
But when, as happens twice a year, 
the jobbers cease to buy, it sells 
the same grade of hosiery but un- 
branded to other jobbers at a low 
price. In fact, the price is so low 
that it provides no profit but it 
does enable the plant to operate 
at full capacity and break even 
during the dull months. The point 
is that this concern bases its off- 
season price on definite knowledge 
provided by its cost system. It 
knows how far it can afford to cut 
prices and where it must stop. 

Sometimes in a particularly bad 
season it pays to sell at a price 
which will get back the cost of the 
labor and material plus a part of 
the overhead expense. If the price 
is set properly the loss will be less 
than it would be if the plant were 
shut down. But such a price can 
never be set accurately by guess. 
Overhead is an exceedingly com- 
plicated expense which can only be 


analyzed by a modern cost finding 
system. 

The evils of ignorant price set- 
ting, great as they are in a single 
concern, are infinitely worse when 
an entire industry sets its price by 
guesswork. In one such industry 
which I investigated the proced- 
ure was somewhat like this: 

Manufacturer “A” would esti- 
mate that a certain article cost him 
$8 and quote on that basis. “B” 
would hear of this quotation and 
immediately figure that if it cost 
“A” $8 with his big office force, 
he (“B”) could make it for $7.75. 
Then “C” would decide that if “B” 
could make it for $7.75 with the big 
salaries “B” paid his executives, he 
could make it for $7.50. Then “D” 
conceived that he could make it for 
$7 because “C” had such a large 
advertising expense. And finally, 
“E”, who had a small factory and 
acted as superintendent and fore- 
man of all departments, became 
sure that he could make it for 
about $6.80. “A,” who originally 
figured his cost at $8, now believed 
that with his production and effi- 


ciently run factory, he could turn ° 


them out at $6.50 if “B” could 
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manufacture the article for $69 

Needless to say, under such cir- 
cumstances no one in the industry 
made money. Not one of them 
knew their costs and so had no bas. 
is on which to set selling prices ex. 
cept to underbid everyone else. 

Ultimately this industry decideg 
to install in all plants cost system; 
which would operate on uniform 
principles. There was no agree. 
ment on so-called “uniform” costs 
If any one knew he had an advan. 
tage in costs he was free to yse 
that advantage intelligently. |, 
fact, if any one wanted to sell at 
a loss, he was free to do so. The 
point is that if he did, he knew it, 
and he knew how much he was los- 
ing. 

The industry is now a profitable 
one. 

After all there is only one thing 
to consider when choosing a price 
policy. Whether you decide to 
charge a high price, a low one or 
a varying one to meet competition 
and business conditions, know what 
you are doing; that is, be sure of 
your costs beyond the shadow ofa 
doubt. 








This Company Has Pioneered 
for Forty-Two Years 


(Continued from page 718) 


premises, other than that directly 
identified with its service and meter. 
Appliances are shown and demon- 
strated, and an order from the pur- 
chaser is received and transmitted to 
the manufacturer or agent of the ap- 
Pliance selected, without commission 
or charge of any kind for this service. 

The company desires to encourage 
the establishment of the largest pos- 
sible number of dealers in electrical 
devices, appliances, and incandescent 
lamps, and of independent electrical 
contractors who do satisfactory work 
at fair prices, as it believes that this 
policy is in keeping with the public 
interest. 

Each manufacturer or agent has 
equal right to free space, electric cur- 
rent and demonstration in the various 
showrooms of the company, and equal 
endorsement by the company’s repre- 
sentatives when talking with prospec- 
tive purchasers. The company’s rep- 
resentatives are forbidden to recom- 
mend any particular device against 
another, and final choice in the pur- 
chase must rest with the purchaser. 

To indicate what an economic fac- 
tor the company is in its community, 
it may be well to cite a few figures. 

Its payroll is close to $15,000,000 a 
year. The cost of the plants and dis- 
tributing system in Manhattan and 
the Bronx at the end of 1923 was a 
little more than $262,000,000. The 
value to-day is much greater. The 
capacity at that time was roughly 
660,000 kilowatts, giving an actual 


average investment of $397.94 per 
kilowatt. 

During the past few years the aver- 
age annual appropriation for news- 
paper advertising has been $150,000. 
This has always been exceeded, and 
an additional expenditure is made for 
booklets and soon. The company be- 
lieves that advertising not only brings 
customers, but is a valuable way to 
build goodwill. 

The plants of the New York Edi- 
son Company supply approximately 
1,000,000 horsepower. This is the 
largest aggregation of generating ca- 
pacity in any civic center. In making 
this power the company pumps 10 per 
cent. more water for its condensers 
than is used daily in its territory for 
all other purposes. 

But it must not be felt that mere 
size is everything. In fact, it is too 
often the very large corporation that 
is careless or high-handed in its re- 
lations with employes, customers, and 
the public. That it does not pay is be- 
ginning to be realized. Any public 
utility, large or small, which hopes to 
prosper permanently can well afford 
to study closely the methods of this 
pioneer of all electrical companies. 





Life is an obligation. We are obli- 
gated to the Great Executive for the 
privilege of helping Him in His work 
of bettering the world. Every time I 
see a man or woman going through 
life tearing down, through Hate, 
rather than building up, through 
Love, I seem to feel that he or she 
is a “scab” in God’s union—a union 
whose constitution is the Golden Rule 
and whose by-laws are founded on 
Service.—Jerome P. Fleishman. 


Follow These Rules to Get 
Ahead 


1. In the first place, never take a 
safe job simply because it is safe and 
carries a good salary. Don’t ask what 
it is, rather what it will lead to. 

2. If a young man is not loyal to 
his firm he will never rise in it. Think 
well of your firm and then you will 
speak well of it. How many men 
drift without any real bad intent into 
a kind of subconscious attitude of 
hostility towards their employer ? This 
leads to crabbing the business outside 
and to friction in the working of it 
inside. 

3. The next rule is do not waste 
your time watching the clock. The 
clock watcher is learning not to con- 
centrate on the matter in hand, and 
concentration is the key to success in 
business. 


4. Man is human, and therefore all 
men grumble at times—but a persist- 
ent grumbler is a terror to business 
and a curse to himself. Chiefs do not 
believe in men who are always full of 
grievances. 


5. Never say: “That’s not my job.” 
If you are wrong, it is inexcusable; 
if you are right, it is all the more 
irritating. Your job is to make the 
firm a success; how the work is dis- 
tributed is a matter of small impor- 
tance. 


6. The man who does his work 
cnly because he is afraid of being 
fired should leave his business and 
find another job at once. If he does 
not leave, his firm should fire him— 
it would be a real act of mercy to him 
—Lord Beaverbrook. 
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Give a Thought to the College 


Man Who “Works His Way’ 


Does It Pay? How Pay For It? Who Should Pay For It? Does a Young 
Man Lose What Should Legitimately Be Part of His College 
Career When He Must “Work His Way Through”? 


By the Father of Four Sons 


OW pay for a college educa- 
H tion? We are dealing with 

the question of the young 
person, particularly the young man, 
who has not sufficient funds to go 
through college. Let him work his 
way through? But that is “old 
stuff.” Yes, let him work his way. 
It is worth any effort. The 
college label, the union label 


average student, the lack of it is also 
injurious, even if this may not work 
out on the same lines. The function 
of a college or of a university is 
study. What reduces the potential of 
study where there is not even partial 
substitution in ways of health or of 
zest, such as are produced by extra- 


the necessities of life and the struggle 
for existence which made the dollar 
as large as the ox-cart wheel. He has 
seen the desperate and noble efforts 
which hampered health, happiness 
and living and which neutralized the 
advantage of scholastic opportunity 
that would never return and that 
would be utilized only in part 
because of the drain on 








or trade-mark of education 
of that type, is a great asset. 

But does working one’s 
way through college help 
a man _ collegiately? It 
may develop his self-reliance, 
his character, his energies— 
all of which are aims of a 
college education equally 
with acquisition of knowl- 
edge. But will the college 
education as such be as val- 
uable to this young man as 
it ought to be and as it 
would be if he had the funds 
to put himself through? We 
think not. 

Who, then, or what may 
best pay for a college edu- 
cation ? 

It is an old discussion as 
to the rich man’s son and the 
poor man’s son; as to the 
benefits, or the reverse, of the 
presence or the absence of 
money. In the case of a 
student it may be true that 
wealth injures scholastic 
standing. Some of our lead- 
ing universities have found 
that possession of automo- 
biles is detrimental to stu- 
dents in waste of time and 
temptation to immorality. 
But, after all, it is a question 








HE WRITER of this article 
has been in intimate touch 
with college life for many years 
and he also knows something of 
the world of business. As he ex- 
plains, he is now having the ex- 
perience of putting his own sons 
through college at a time when 
the family fortunes are not at 
flood tide. 


Perhaps what he says will help 
many business men with sons at 
college to decide whether to make 
them work or to give them a little 
money or a generously filled 
purse. 


And perhaps it will induce some 
to give a thought to the needy and 
to aid them through contribu- 
tions to endowments or scholar- 
ships—and “gladden the soul of 
the studious youth while increas- 
ing the value of mental training 
and the civic and national value 
of the students.” 


strength and on nerves 
through the problems of 
carrying on. 

Whether in the small or in 
the large institution, the need 
of strenuous effort for com- 
pletion of education militates 
against the best result. This, 
in many ways, I speak know- 
ingly for I have made the 
practical experiment in the 
case of several sons, both at 
school and at university. 

I take one son. He had 
had for his youth remarkable 
record of scholarship at pri- 
vate school, high school and 
at one of the great prepar- 
atory schools of the country, 
where, with scholarship help, 
he also worked, did well and 
won prizes. 

In competition with many 
hundreds in his class at a 
university, he was in his first 
year—the one year that he 
had funds to help him from 
sources outside the scholar- 
ship given him by the univer- 
sity because of his school 
record before entering it— 
one of the leaders in his 
class. Then came the other 
side and his own resources, 
even though the university 














of the man and not the 
money. 

One of our leading universities has 
recently graduated a student bearing 
two names noted in American finance. 
When he entered college he won 
prizes. When he graduated he stood 
among the highest honor men of his 
class. In addition, he was leader of 
an athletic activity that brought fame 
to himself, to his mates in it with 
himself and to his university. It’s 
the man and not the money. 

But if it be a safe presumption 
that too much money is bad for the 





curriculum activities in various 
spheres of student undertaking or by 
athletics, deducts largely from scho- 
lastic achievement. 

The writer has been in touch with 
the colleges of the large United States 
belt that we call the Midle West, curv- 
ing to the Northwest and to the 
Southwest, and with the great uni- 
versities of the West and of. the 
East. In the former days as in 
later ones he has seen splendid 
scholarship held up and held back by 





scholarship aid was  con- 
tinued. In his third univer- 
sity year, he received from me one 
dollar. In his fourth and last year, 
not a dollar. He turned his hand, Win- 
ter and Summer, to many things. He 
had “waited on tables,” earning his 
board. He tutored. He became one 
of the executives, after hard and irk- 
some apprenticeship of service andi 
distributions, of a student organiza- 
tion which he eventually headed. 
This gave him business experience 
and, with many anxieties, pecuniary 
reward. He took the _ military 
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courses and in his third and fourth 
years the Government gave him the 
small pay attached, and, on gradua- 
tion, after a previous half-summer in 
camp, a Second Lieutenancy in the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

Similarly another son—with others 
to go through, I trust, the same 
schedule—is duplicating in many ways 
the course and the efforts of the 
older brother, though a year and a 
half younger than was the older 
brother who had waited two years to 
enter the university after acceptance 
therein, so as to earn funds and to 
assist his family. 

This second son had won, at 
school, prizes and scholarships of 
large monetary value which financed 
his last year at school and his first 
one at the university. In addition, 
for one year, he enjoyed the benefits 
of a fund founded by university 
graduates and drafted through kind- 
ness to him, and to be repaid later. 
He, too, “waited on table,” took mili- 
tary courses, turned his hand to many 
things through the Self Help offices 
of the university such as all large in- 
stitutions now have—clearing-houses 
of opportunity for the student who 
must earn necessary dollars. And he 
is justifying the assistance given, at 
least in the way of morale. 

But! when, as happened in the case 
of the older son, outside work has re- 
quired sometimes as much as nine 
hours a day—this is, of course, ex- 
ceptional—what of studies? What 
of expenditure of nerve force? 
What of anxieties? What of need- 
less effort to protect the immediate 
future? No wonder that this son re- 
marked that he had lost the power to 
concentrate, because of the pressure 
of worry often facing him. 


Class Distinctions Creeping In 


Looking at it dispassionately and 
recalling the many democratic advan- 
tages of our American institutions 
compared with the customs and the 
tone and.the clientéle of English uni- 
versities, yet more and more certain 
class distinctions are creeping into 
our United States centres of learn- 
ing. I remember that a few years 
ago one of the now most prominent 
of the financial experts and banker- 
brokers in this country said to me: 
“In my time there was scarcely a man 
in my class who had money. I am 
told that in the entering class this year 
there is practically not a poor man.” 

Now it makes no difference how 
we talk about the splendid spirit of 
a college or of a university, there is a 
certain, we cannot say stigma, but 
shadow upon the man doing the 
more menial tasks in obtaining a col- 
lege education. The influence of this 
is imperceptible, perhaps, but accre- 
tive. It accumulates to the point of 
obstacle. It destroys or delays elec- 
tion to the fraternities or clubs. It 
minimizes, unless a man be of known 
“blood” or social heredities, the social 
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swathe that he can cut. It helps to 
reduce his eligibility to social commit- 
tees and social functions. 

But more than that. And I have 
seen it in numberless examples over 
a long period of years. It affects his 
status in many ways. It prevents 
friendships that he might form 
naturally, were he free in time and 
contacts. It takes away a large and 
legitimate part of that loafing which 
is a charm, if a temptation of college 
life, and which is the foundation of 
the best friendships. 


Does It Pay? 


And still more than all these. This 
condition of servitude to circum- 
stance, however high may be the am- 
bition that spurs to effort for the col- 
lege education, hampers the mental 
growth by care and by wear of vouth- 
ful longing for equality of oppor- 
tunity. It often affects the health by 
the drive of life run upon a two-fold 
basis—self-support, which must come 
first, and then study. 

It is impossible for the average, 
well-meaning, conscientious youth, 
with the best intent in the world, to 
do full justice under such circum- 
stances to the purpose of his college 
days; to seize full grasp of his op- 
portunity ; to give full time to his in- 
tellectual duties ; to expand to the full 
measure of his enlarging scope and 
vision ; and to profit as he might from 
the larger life of the college or uni- 
versity in the many extra-curriculum 
opportunities. 

Does working for a college educa- 
tion pay? Yes, if the absence of such 
work would sacrifice the college edu- 
cation. No man worth his salt will 
be deterred by constriction of oppor- 
tunities from getting the college edu- 
cation, in spite of them. 

Does working one’s way through 
college, in whole or itr part, lessen 
the advantages of a college education, 
or, rather, does a young man lose 
what should legitimately be a part of 
his college career? Yes. 

Does the world lose by this crip- 
pling of the opportunity for a young 
man when in college? Naturally. 
And does not the loss, multiplied 
into the thousands of cases, hinder 
progress that might be expected from 
the college man? It does. 


What is the Remedy? 


What, then, is the remedy? 

Enlargement of the scholarship en- 
dowments of our colleges and uni- 
versities. 


Scholarships breed _ scholarship. 
Development of youth waits upon op- 
portunity. 


There will be no abuse of this for 
many reasons. By their processes of 
exclusion, since the numbers applying 
for admission have given them in- 
dependence of choice, the colleges are 
now able to choose the best. Tests 
of various kinds, standardization of 
examination requirements, psycholog- 
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ical and character demands, vouch. 
ings by preparatory schools, are alj 
helping towards the picking of a body 
of men who will better accept oppor. 
tunity and will later better represent 
the colleges and benefit the world. 
This is a species of educational 
eugencies. Better grade men are 
sought; men who will make better 
grades. With ‘such choice the jp. 
fluence of college training and of the 
colleges will rise still further. Qual. 
ity will first attract and then breed 
quality. Colleges will magnetize and 
draw youth and turn out tempered 
intellectual steel. 

Here is opportunity for the million- 
aire and for the lover of mankind as 
well as the believer in education, 
Endow with funds for scholarships 
the colleges and the universities and 
the academies of our land. Give am- 
bitious youth—not the youth seeking 
“a good time” or the mere badge of 
the “college man,” but the one able 
to gauge the opportunity, mental and 
personal—a field for his effort and 
the result will help humanity. 

Help qualify our youth for high- 
est education and expand opportunity 
for the tens of thousands of youths 
who look longingly at the academic 
halls. Let wealth work as never be- 
fore for future generations. 


Opportunity for World Uplift 


Youth is pressing as never before 
for higher education. Opportunity 
for world uplift is there. Safety for 
civilization lies in the leadership of 
the educated man. Progress of hu- 
manity depends in large measure upon 
the superior education of as many of 
the masses as may be made to profit 
by it. Give young manhood and 
young womanhood the advantages 
within the precincts of our colleges 
and universities. Release them from 
the burden of carving out existence, 
when necessary, so that they may ap- 
ply, as they will with increased vigor, 
their hearts unto wisdom. 

Let others give buildings which 
eventually are replaced. But add to 
endowments and scholarships and 
gladden the soul of the studious 
youth while increasing the value of 
mental training and the civic and na- 
tional value of the students in our 
great institutions, and in our small 
ones, who earnestly seek the things of 
the mind and who will literally and 
figuratively repay the advances open- 
ed to their aspirations and their ef- 
forts. 





Let us remember that what we 
do for ourselves dies with us, but 
what we do for others lives long 
after we are called hence. Let it 
be our endeavor to live for the 
good of others. The greatest 
good we can do in this old world 
of ours is the service we can 
render to our fellowman.—Anon. 
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1) OWN the Appian Way, and 
up to the Temple of Jove, 
they drew the triumphal procession 
of Julius Caesar —the savior of 
Rome. 

Interesting to us, nowadays? 
Well, not very. But one thing 
about it was interesting. 

According to the great historian, 
Froude, a man was placed close 
behind Caesar in his royal chariot; 
and that man was ordered to whis- 
per at short intervals: 
es thou too art mor- 
al!” 


Centuries before Caesar’s gaudy 
trumphs, King Solomon said the 
whole thing in a sentence: 

“Pride goeth before destruction, 
and an haughty spirit before a fall.” 

Perhaps that is the reason why 
27,000 presidents and _ business 
heads have enrolled with the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. They 
have conquered—election to the 
presidency of any company is a tri- 
umph. They direct; other men 
obey. They say: “Do this,” and it 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


——_ 
=... 








‘n Australia: 11-c Castlereagh, Sydney 


‘Remember, thou too 








is done. But they know, these 27,- 
000 wise presidents, that no success 
is permanent unless the winner 
knows how to hold it; and the first 
step toward that knowledge is will- 
ingness to continue to learn. 

“Thou art mortal,” said the slave 
to Caesar; and while the very 
housetops rocked with the cheering 
of the multitudes, his private ear 
heard the words, and imperial Cae- 
sar realized that even he was mor- 
tal. 

If you today are in a position 
where many other men look up to 
you, then this message is for you. 
To thousands of men in your posi- 
tion the Course and Service of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
proved invaluable as a means of ac- 
quiring a thoroly sound training in 
the fundamental principles of busi- 
ness. Thru the Course they 
have mastered a knowlede of 
Production, Finance, Ac- 
counting and Marketing— 
the things that every suc- 
cessful man must know 
about business. 








in Canada: C. P. R. Building, Toronto 
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art mortal!” 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
154 Astor Place 





“I have a very high regard for the 
Modern Business Course,” says Roy 
W.Howard, Chairman of the Board, 
and Business Head of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. “It helps 
men to see the field of Business as 
a whole, each department in its re- 
lation to the others. That is an im- 
portant essential of executive suc- 
cess.” 

Don’t you owe it to yourself to 
learn the facts, at least, about a 
training which has helped so many 
men become more secure in their 
positions? Simply mail this coupon 
today. It will bring you, entirely 
without obligation, the little book, 
“A Definite Plan for Your Business 
Progress,” which tells exactly what 
the Institute is and does. Men in 
your position have found it worth 
the reading. 


New York City 





Send me at once the booklet, “A Definite Plan fo 
Your Business Progress,” which I may keep with- 


Signature 


Business 
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The Richest Man in Canada 


(Continued from page 722) 


record with his bankers, and when 
he sought to purchase at a bar- 
gain price a huge tract of timber 
land he was able to secure capital 
readily at 7 per cent. He concluded 
that there would always be a mar- 
ket for lumber and that stumpage 
would steadily increase in value as 
its volume became curtailed, so he 
continued to buy standing timber. 
Less than fifty years after his ar- 
rival in Ottawa, out of a job, he 
was able to count himself the larg- 
est individual owner of timber lim- 
its in the Dominion. While buying 
timber and insuring his supply of 
raw material he did not neglect 
the manufacturing end of his bus- 
iness. His mills were constantly 
improved and expanded and by 
1892 their capacity was two million 
feet per twenty-four hour day—by 
a wide margin greater than that 
of any other mill in the world. 


Always Ahead of Competitors 


While Booth’s business grew 
steadily he did not escape misfor- 
tune. Repeatedly he was confront- 
ed with new problems which would 
have cost him vast sums of money 
had he failed to grapple with them 
properly. But, confident in his 
own ability, never did he hesitate 
to meet his difficulties half way. 
He had the foresight to see 
trouble at a distance and before 
he was in the midst of it he had 
usually thought out means of 
avoiding the worst. He solved 
his problems in his own way and 
he even spurned offers of capital 
from financiers who had come to 
regard the Booth properties as 
good investments. 

Even when his huge mill was 
swept by fire, in 1893, Booth used 
only his own resources in recon- 
structing the establishment, mak- 
ing it even finer than before. He 
purchased a big sawmill operated 
by competitors on an adjacent site 
and branched out into a variety of 
manufacturing processes that he 
had not attempted prior to the fire. 
Two other great fires razed his 
mills to the ground, but each time 
they rose again from the ashes, 
greater than before. 

One of the reasons why Booth 
was able to trust so much in him- 
self was that he could count on 
being able, not only to outguess 
his competitors, but also to think 
a few laps ahead of them. He in- 
troduced dozens of revolutionary 
things in the lumber industry, all 
of them calculated to effect greater 
efficiency, and practically every- 
thing he originated worked out as 
planned. 

It was only incidentally that 
Booth became interested in rail- 


SPARKS 


CCORDING to Henry Ford, 
purchasers really have to be 
trained and led as though 

they were an army. He says an 
army which is not well trained and 
well led will revolt; so will, a pur- 
chasing army. 

“All of which means,” he says, 
“that when purchasing falls off, when 
the army revolts, the sellers should 
look into the quality and quantity 
of their own leadership. For it is 
the quality and quantity of their lead- 
ership and not the personnel of the 
army which are at fault. A well- 
managed army never revolts.” 

It may be said with equal truth that 
well-managed workers never go out 
on strike. When labor troubles break 
out the fault is with the leadership, 
not with those who are led. 

a 


The man whose only hold on his 
customers is that his prices are a 
shade lower than his competitors has 
a mighty insecure business. The wise 
man makes his service superior, and 
then the price element drops down 
where it belongs. 

x * * 


Because a thing is of no value to 
you, it is unwise to assume that it will 
prove of no value to anyone else. One 
time a great block of marble was 
spoiled by a sculptor who wasn’t as 
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From Tom Dreier 
Anvil 


great a sculptor as he thought he was 
That piece of marble was thrown 
away; apparently it was useless, |, 
was useless, too, until Michelangelo 
found it. To everyone else who saw 
it, that piece of marble was of no 
value. Michelangelo saw in it his 
great statue “David.” Men who seem 
useless become useful under the 
magical leadership of an executive 
who is a great artist. 

Faith must come first. Unless yoy 
are sure that you are going to get 
what you want, how in the name of 
common sense are you going to per- 
suade the world to give it to you? Be 
a great expector and you will become 
a great receiver. 

*k 





* * 


There is nothing in the world 

worth the doing of one wrong deed. 
* * Xx 

A mixture of business policy and 
pure friendliness prompts the business 
man to greet his customers, prospec- 
tive customers, business associates 
and friends with a smile. If this smile 
and the hearty handshake which is 
second nature to friends when meet- 
ing face to face, could be instilled 
into more business letters, what read- 
able matter we would have! For, as 
Grace Startwell Mason says, “It is 
possible for a letter to give forth to 
an intuitive person almost as definite 
a personality as an individual.” 








road building, even though his ac- 
tivity in that direction made his- 
tory for Eastern Canada and had a 
tremendous influence on _ the 
growth of industry. He has al- 
ways preferred to be known as a 
logger and lumberman rather than 
asa railroad man. But he wanted 
quick communication to the At- 
lantic coast, for in the early days 
of his lumbering career Great Brit- 
ain was one of Canada’s principal 
markets. And when American 
capitalists got behind the Canada 
Atlantic Railway project in the late 
’seventies Booth recognized that 
the route would be useful to him 
and he willingly put his money 
into it. The original promoters 
got into financial difficulties and 
soon acknowledged their helpless- 
ness to finish construction. 


Sells At High Price 


Booth took over the whole en’ 
terprise and finished it in 1882. 
Later, he built the Ottawa & Parry 
Sound Railway, which ran west 
from Ottawa. Both these roads 
which have served a valuable pur- 
pose in linking up important in- 
dustrial communities of Canada 
were sold by Booth to the Grand 
Trunk Railway for $14,000,000. 


The price is not the only indica- 
tion of the importance of these 
pioneer railways built by the Tim- 
ber Chief. They shortened the dis- 
tance between Montreal and Chi- 
cago by 800 miles and reduced the 
haul from Ottawa to the Atlantic 
coast shipping points by 450 miles. 


Never Made a Speech 


Despite his domineering and 
masterful personality and his un- 
breakable confidence in himself, 
Booth is one of the most reticent 
of Canada’s industrial giants. He 
has never been known to make a 
public speech and he has a deep- 
seated horror of publicity. All re- 
quests for interviews with newspa- 
per and magazine writers have 
been firmly turned down and even 
to his closest associates he seldom 
gives expression to his innermost 
thoughts. 

But the achievements of the si- 
lent lumberjack who wandered into 
the Ontario timber country more 
than half a century ago, penniless 
and friendless, and who climbed to 
the pinnacle of industrial success, 
do speak. Their message may be 
summed up in these few words: 

No man can have a better helper 
than himself. 
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|) Republic it 
‘| Cotton Mills 


| payer in the entire country will be found 
a more interesting textile group than the large 5 ae 
Republic Cotton Mills at Great Falls, South Carolina. til 


In a setting of unusual natural beauty lies a pleasing little city of 
over 5,000 inhabitants, built and maintained by the Republic Cotton 
Mills for employees and their families. There are tree-lined, paved 
streets with miles of cement side-walks; modern well - equipped 
schools; operatives’ homes of diversified architecture, a bank, moving 
picture theatre and food and department stores. 


‘rer V’’ @ W& 


From its start, fifteen years ago, the Republic Cotton Mills has ex- 
perienced almost perfect labor conditions; in fact the contentment 
and efficiency of employees has been a marvel to visitors well versed 
in the textile business and its problems. The profitableness and 
rapid growth of this undertaking are evidence of the kind of man- 
agement it has enjoyed. 


In 1909, this organization of Engineers was retained to assist in 
planning Republic No. 1 and the necessary village development. 
Since then have followed Republic No. 2 and the recently com- 
pleted Republic No. 3, each addition calling for an expansion of the 
municipal equipment. 


A clearer picture of our service to Industry will be found in the 
new and revised editions of “Picks to the Minute” on the textile 
field, “Factories for the Future,” and “Contentment under Roof,’ 
on industrial villages; now ready for distribution. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 
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business im- 
prove this Fall — or 
will it slump further? 


The foundation upon 
which Fall business 
must rest is carefully 
analyzed in the Babson 
Barometer Letter on 
“Fall and Winter Busi- 
ness.” The strong points 
and the weak points 
in the fundamental 
situation are clearly 
pointed out. 


Have the advantage of 
this analysis when you 
make your plans for 


this Fall. 


If you would like a copy 
of this Special Report, 
gratis, tear out the 


MEMO,—Now. 


BABSONS 
REPORTS 


BABSON STATISTICAL 
ORGANIZATION 
Babson Park., Massachusetts 


LARGEST STATISTICAL 
COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 


Seeee ee eseseesoseeeseeeeeeee ee 


MEMO for Your Secretary 


Write The Babson Statisticai 
Organization, Babson Park, 
Mass., as follows: Please 
send Report WA-35 together 
with details of the Babson 
Service, gratis. 
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John D. Ryan, Chairman of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company, in dis- 
cussing the business situation, recently 
said: 

“Business of the country has improved 
decidedly in the last 
month. This im- 
provement is of 
such __ substantial 
character that we 
may expect really 
good business all 
over the country 
within the next few 
months. Copper ex- 
ports to Europe will 
increase materially 
in the near future. The manufacturing 
plants of the Anaconda Company are all 
running at good production and orders 
have been coming in at a satisfactory 
rate for some weeks. Orders are larger 
than at any time since the early part of 
the year.” 





Julius Kruttschnitt, Chairman of the 
Southern Pacific System, upon returning 
from an inspection trip to the West, said: 


“Despite the handicap of the greatest 
drouth in its history, conditions on the 
Pacific Coast are distinctly on the up- 
grade at the present time. While busi- 
ness in the Western territory has 
slumped with the adverse business con- 
ditions there, in the Eastern districts an 
unusual gain has been registered. I 
never saw Texas and Louisiana look 
finer. A record number of refrigerator 
cars have been mobilized on the Coast to 
help move the grape crop, which is large 
this year. Industrial factors from Los 
Angeles to Portland are reported to be 
looking for a material improvement in 
conditions in the latter part of the year.” 


Ralph Budd, President of the Great 
Northern Railway Company, in a recent 
discussion of the railroad situation, said: 


“The concern of all fair-minded people 
in investigating and discussing the rail- 
road problem is to find a means for pro- 
viding the best possible railroad service 
at the lowest possible charge to the 
public. When the adequacy or the qual- 
ity of service is impaired, there is genu- 
ine alarm on the part of shippers, be- 
cause it is well known that the present 
day industrial life of this country re- 
quires that railroad transportation of the 
highest standard shall always be avail- 
able in the amount desired. The rule for 
rate- making, according to the present 
law, is that service shall be furnished at 
cost; included in cost, however, is an 
item representing a fair return upon the 
value of the property used for transpor- 
tation purposes. Rates cannot be made 
or kept low unless the costs likewise are 
low. Out of every dollar taken in by 
the railroads for transportation fur- 
nished, approximately 48 cents is ex- 
pended for labor, 9 cents for fuel, 21 
cents for other materials, 5 cents for 


. transportation; 
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taxes, 5 cents for miscellaneous Purposes, 
such as rents and loss and damage, 9 
cents for interest on debt, and 3 cent; 
for dividends and reserves. 


“Labor is the largest and, therefore. 
the most important item. I do not think 
there is justification for a general redyc. 
tion in railroad wages at the presen; 
time, but the cost of labor may be low. 
ered in other ways. Railroad employees 
can help reduce labor costs by conscien- 
tious application, teamwork among them- 
selves, and co-operation with manage- 
ment and shippers. Labor costs may be 
reduced if more product is turned ou 
per man. Willing labor, intelligently 4j- 
rected by good management and pro. 
vided by the best modern appliances, js 
the most effective instrument for reduc- 
ing the total labor item of the cost of 
transportation. Concerning the other 
items of cost: careful purchase, watch- 
ful protection and economical use of 
material will lower its cost per unit of 
economy in public ad- 
ministration and avoiding unnecessary 
public improvements will tend to lower 
taxes; and improving the credit of the 
railroads will make for lower interest 
rates. And finally, the railroads need a 
recognized, definite and stable public 
policy toward them.” 


Judge George A. Carden, senior member 
of the firm of Carden, Green & Co., bank- 
ers, when asked his opinion of the outlook, 
said: 


“Business in general seems to be im- 
proving. With high prices for farm 
products and a plenitude of money we 
may for some time to come disregard the 
probability of an eventual deflation. | 
should say that good business is ahead 
of us for quite a period. In selecting se- 
curities of course good judgment should 
be used, but with good judgment there 
seems to me to be assured profit in in- 
vestments around present levels not- 
withstanding the recent rise in prices. 

“I am not sure of the future of the 
oils. Geologists of recent years seem to 
be able to find structures which with 
three or four experimental wells furnish 
extreme likelihood of oil discovery. A 
few years ago it required scores of wells 
to uncover an oil deposit. Within the 
last few years too, wells of a depth of 
5,000 feet or more have commenced to be 
successfully drilled and operated, where- 
as prior thereto the limit of feasibility 
was 2,500 feet and less. Between a depth 
of 2,500 feet and 5,000 feet experiments 
indicate there lies much larger pools of 
oil than between the surface of the earth 
and a depth of 2,500 feet. South 
America is coming forward rapidly in 
the matter of oil production and all told, 
notwithstanding the increased and in- 
creasing demand, there is likelihood of 
stagnation in the oil business so far as 
profits are concerned except in the case 
of extremely prudently ona com- 
panies, as it seems to me.’ 
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Benefit from Dawes 
Plan to Be Slow 
By Dr. Julius Klein 


vector, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 

S was to be expected, the announce- 
AV ment of the conclusion of the London 
conference on the Dawes Plan has stimu- 
lated widespread speculation regarding its 
reactions on international commerce. There 
gems to be a general conviction that it 
ill immediately open up the floodgates 
for American exports. In fact, one ob- 
server goes so far as to prophesy markets 
for “almost all kinds of commodities in 
unlimited quantities,” and suggests that 
“preparations be made for capacity pro- 


duction.” 

Any such instantaneous acceleration is. 
of course, without substantial foundation 
in fact. There can be no doubt that our 
exports will improve but, as has been fre- 
quently pointed out, there are two highly 
important aspects which must be borne 
in mind. 

1. The recovery of commerce is bound 
to be a very gradual process in view of the 
elaborate machinery of credit and interna- 
tional financing which must be set up, and 
of the basic industrial readjustment which 
can not be accomplished over night. 

2. The reactions from this improved 
condition will by no means be confined to 
Europe. In fact, the most significant com- 
mercial developments from the point of 
view of the United States are likely to be 
in evidence in Latin America and the Far 
East. And it is these remote regions which 
should be especially under observation by 
American merchants and manufacturers 
from now on. Every effort should be 
made by far-sighted executives to watch 
closely the changing trend in those areas 
which are likely to produce particularly 
promising openings for American merchan- 
dise in the near future. 


A Common Fallacy 


In this connection it may be well to note 
that such outstanding European economists 
as Jules Decamps, Director of Economic 
Studies of the Bank of France, have fre- 
quently called attention to the fact that 
the settlement of international debts and 
trade balances can only be accomplished 
by interchanges of merchandise and serv- 
ices. But the vital point is that such in- 
terchanges need not be direct between the 
two parties. In fact, international com- 
mercial operations are vastly more compli- 
cated and are seldom settled by two-way 
exchanges of such simple character. Al- 
most invariably triangular or even quad- 
rangular routes are followed before any 
given obligations are finally balanced. It 


is, therefore, quite out of the question to 


infer, as is now all too frequently the 


case, that the coming clearing of Europe’s 
international obligations of all sorts will 
necessarily mean a flooding of American 
markets with European merchandise. The 
markets of Asia and Latin America are 
virtually in their infancy and there are 
enormous possibilities for their expansion 
by American as well as European export- 
ers. Furthermore, the raw materials pre- 
duced in those areas are almost all non- 
competitive from the American point of 
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view and the interchanges between those 
areas and Europe and the United States 
should by no means be unfavorable to the 
latter. 

In general the latest reports indicate a 
continuation through August of that un- 
certainty and suspense which character- 
ized most of the markets of the world dur- 
ing the previous month. In Europe there 
were no outstandingly unfavorable areas 
aside from Poland, and some of its minor 
eastern European neighbors. German crops 
are reported to be unusually good, which 
will help materially in absorbing the con- 
tinued employment in certain industrial 
sections. Financial conditions in that Re- 
public are decidedly favorable as is also 
the case in its neighbor, Austria, where 
bank deposits have been growing steadily. 
British trade is in the midst of its usua! 
summer lull. The repeal of the so-called 
“McKenna” duties became effective on 
August 1, and the prospect for increased 
sales of American products, especially mo- 
tors and certain lines of fabricated special- 
ties are already making rapid improvement. 
Italy continues to be on the up-grade, hav- 
ing felt only moderately the usual summer 
slackening of industrial activity. The text- 
‘ile industries are especially busy. Through- 
out the rest of Europe—Czechoslovakia, 
Netherlands and Spain—there is unques- 
tionably a more favorable tone, especially 
in industrial sections. 


Latin America seemed likewise to be 


awaiting the expected improvement result- 
ing from ‘the stabilization in her major 
markets in the old world. Argentina is 
looking forward anxiously to the new 
railway developments on the British-owned 
lines, while the strengthened purchasing 
power of the European wool, hides and 
beef centers will come as a sorely needed 
boon to the River Plate producers. 

The outstanding advantage gained from 
the Dawes Plan from a commercial point 
of view is not so much from the specific 
market openings which might be created as 
it is in the assurance of general stability 
to exchange and general credit conditions. 
This entirely new and sadly needed ele- 
ment will mark the first step back to 
commercial normalcy since 1914. It will 
mean a profound encouragement to sav- 
ings, to the revival of confidence and espe- 
cially to rational buying. Even admitting 
the undoubted specific market possibilities 
involved in the plan, such as the improved 
buying power of the iron and steel indus- 
tries of France and Germany and of the 
rehabilitated German railways, the out- 
standing gain from the American trade 
point of view is undoubtedly that of a 
return to relatively more stable media of 
exchange and consequently to more sane 
and far-sighted business operations on the 
part of our leading customers. 

Some alarm has been felt especially in 
iron and steel circles on account of the 
rumored Franco-German industrial rap- 
prochement in that trade. It is, however, 
very doubtful whether this understanding, 
if consummated, will carry any seridus 
threat to American commercial supremacy 
in that basic line. Our industrial tech- 
nique and capacity for mass production 
economies are so vastly superior to any 
present or prospective development in the 
European industry that serious peril to 
the American trade is inconceivable. In 
fact, any improvement in the continental 
industry should ultimately be decidedly 
helpful in the stimulation of improved buy- 
ing power in a number of important in- 
dustrial sections. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Advance in Securities Has Not Yet Discounted 


Full Scope of Business Improvement 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


19RR 


ESTED by a reaction which ran to 

three points in the 50-stock aver- 
ages, the stock market has come through 
with flying colors. Previous to this set- 
back the market had had, from the low 
level around 83, early in June, a per- 
pendicular advance of fourteen points in 
the 50-stock averages—without a 2-point 
reaction in round figures. 

The impressive thing about the mar- 
ket’s recent action under pressure was 
that a strong rallying movement set in 
without delay, immediately after aggres- 
sive selling had given place to dullness. 
And it was notable that on this renewed 
upward turn Steel common—allowing for 
the dividend which had just come off the 
stock—made a new high record for the 
year, while many minor stocks also went 
above their previous tops. 

It has long been observed in studying 
the market action of individual stocks 
that an advance into new high ground is 
usually followed by a reaction which is 
likely to carry the price: back to close to 
or slightly below the old high level, after 
which, if the advance is destined to carry 
through to considerably higher levels, 
the forward movement is resumed with- 
out much delay. When the 50-stock 
average went above the high levels of 
March, 1923, and October, 1922—92.52 
and 93.06, respectively——it ran up to 97.17, 
on August 20, 1924. The recent reaction 
brought this average back to 93.56, on 
August 25. If we regard the recent ac- 
tion of the general market as compar- 
able to that of an individual stock, which 
meets enthusiastic new buying and, later, 
profit-taking when it makes a new high, 
it would seem unlikely that the 50-stock 
average would go much below 93 at this 
stage of the movement. 

3ut the general market moves more 
slowly than an individual stock, and, 
therefore, even if higher prices are to be 
expected before the actual culmination 
of this year’s upward movement, a period 
f backing and filling is likely to inter- 
vene before the 50-stock average may be 
expected to move again into new high 
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ground on a renewal of the upswing. 

Very often—in fact, practically always 
—a 2-point reaction in the 50-stock aver- 
ages is the first sign of the culmination 
of a big bull movement. There must, 
then, be very good reasons for expecting 
the market to carry through to consider- 
ably higher levels, or the market must 
by its own action give definite assur- 
ances of carrying through, if traders are 
to be justified in sitting tight at this 
stage of the game. 

As the writer views the speculative 
situation, here are a few considerations 
that point to a renewal of the main ad- 
vance. The Van Sweringen merger plan 
is the most arid scheme for recapitali- 
zation that has been laid before Wall 
Street in the memory of its oldest in- 
habitant—there isn’t a drop of “water” 
in it. It is difficult, therefore, to escape 
the conclusion that the play for profits 
will be made in the new “Nickel Plate” 
stock, and, if that is the case, the merger 
fireworks have not yet been seen. 

The Steel Corporation is getting closer 
and closer to the point where recapitali- 
zation will have to be resorted to, if 
stockholders are to be given their due 
and if earnings are to be kept in pro- 
portion to outstanding capital. The big 
corporation has reached the same poiit 
that the -National Biscuit Company 
reached a year or two ago; it has been 
plowing money back into plants until a 
halt must be called, and if expansion is 
temporarily halted, earnings per share 
will rapidly soar. The way out is to de- 
clare a stock dividend. 

In fact, in well-informed quarters in 
the Street it is being openly predicted 
that the Steel Corporation will declare a 
stock dividend before the end of the year. 

If the above reasoning, as applied to 
the market, seems a bit far-fetched, 
there is the consideration that business 
recovery, although it has now reached a 
point where it is evident to all observers, 
is still too near its beginnings for one to 
conclude that the rise in securities has 
discounted its full scope. 
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Steel Stock Dividend? 


Po years the Steel Corporation has 
been plowing earnings back into prop- 
erty, directly and indirectly, until the com- 
mon stock, once “water,” has been given 
a very substantial asset value. Plant ex- 
pansion was carried on at a particularly 
When im- 
provement and expansion of plants are 
under way there is always an opportunity 
to charge appreciable amounts to operat- 
ing expenses, holding down the visible 
showing of earnings. And when a concern 
of established earning power ceases tem- 
porarily to plow profits back into the busi- 
ness, a sudden jump in earnings, under 
normal conditions, is inevitable. That was 
what happened in the case of National 
Biscuit, but to prevent too large profits 
per share, seven new shares were given 
for each one of old when the company’s 
expansion program was completed. The 
question of a stock dividend on Steel com- 
mon—and there are several well-informed 
persons in Wall Street who predict it will 
come before the end of this year—prob- 
ably hinges on whether or not the big cor- 
poration has completed, for the time be- 
ing, its expansion program. Regarding the 
steel-making capacity of the United States, 
the “Iron Age” recently said editorially 
that in ten years the “capacity rating has 
increased almost precisely 50 per cent.” In 
view of such an important gain in capacity, 
in view of the prospect of increased pro- 
duction abroad, and in view of the recent 
demonstration of the effect of a sharp 
slackening of business upon the industry’s 
expanded plant capacity, it seems that a 
point may have been reached where fur- 
ther expansion may be postponed for a few 
years. Then the point has also been reached 
where the Steel Corporation may declare 
a sizable stock dividend. Steel common’s 
market action has suggested that some such 
“good news” is in the making. At least, 
it’s a wonderful opportunity for a strong 
pool. 


Colorado Fuel Breaks 


The best explanation of the 20-point 
break in Colorado Fuel, which had a great 
deal to do with unsettling the general mar- 
ket, is that a pool run by a prominent Wall 
Street banker cashed in, mailed checks to 
participants, and rather indiscreetly let the 
news out. The stock was then at the mercy 
of the first bear clique that came along 
and it received the roughest handling that 
has been witnessed in many a day. 


Maxwell Sales Gain 


Automobile buying on the recovery that 
has followed the disappointing market of 
last spring has been highly selective, ac- 
cording to a leading trade journal. Ap- 
parently Maxwell has been getting its 
share of the business, particularly on its 
new Chrysler model. The banking syndi- 
cate, recently dissolved after disposing of 
an issue of ten-year 7 per cent. convertible 
bonds, was informed that for the seven 
months ended July 31 Maxwell and its 
subsidiaries showed net profits of $1,381,- 


. scramble to cover. 


071. Profits for July alone were $644,669 
a substantial improvement over the Previous 
months which is probably explained by the 
fact that cost of getting into Production on 
the new Chrysler car was charged against 
earnings of the first six months. If any 
such rate of earnings is to be maintained 
Maxwell “A” would seem to be very close 
to the $8 dividend rate to which it is en. 
titled, and the “B” stock, of which there ig 
only about 600,000 shares outstanding, js in 
line for substantial earnings. 


St. Paul Financing 


With its on-again-off-again characteris. 
tics, the problem of taking care of St 
Paul’s $48,000,000 refunding operations in 
1925 is giving Wall Street quite a bit of 
worry. The outgivings of those pessimis- 
tically inclined has resulted in building up 
a large short interest in the St. Paul stocks, 
Since a great deal of confident long-pull 
buying has come into these shares, any 
definite favorable news would result in a 
With loanable funds 
going begging and with the agricultural 
situation in the Northwest much improved, 
it seems likely that St. Paul’s maturities 
will be taken care of in due time. 


U. S. Rubber 


While the earnings statement of the U. 
S. Rubber Company for the first half of 
1924 was not so good as some had ex- 
pected, it did demonstrate that even under 
adverse conditions the company has so ar- 
ranged its operations that a not insignifi- 
cant earning power is behind the common 
stock. And it inspired the hope that the 
worst has probably been seen. Net profits 
were equal to $2.05 per common share, 
against $2.24 in the first half of 1923, al- 
though gross sales of $77,774,696 showed 
a decrease of $9,935,509. Regarding the 
rubber tire branch of the industry, Chair- 
man Seger said that this department “has 
shown very substantial improvement, and, 
in spite of materially lower prices, the re- 
sults for the first six months have more 
than justified the hope expressed in the an- 
nual report of last year. The outlook for 
a continuance of this improvement is very 
encouraging.” 


Actions and Reactions 


Missouri Pacific preferred is being per- 
sistently accumulated by some of the 
strongest houses in the Street, and consid- 
erably higher prices are confidently pre- 
dicted. Industrial Alcohol, according ts 
all indications, is preparing for one of its 
old-time moves which may put it in the 
high-priced class. General Motors “new 
stock” should assume the position of prom- 
inence in the motor group that this issue 
held before it was too much split up. 
Magma Copper, a Thompson property, with 
its new smelter in operation only about 
four months, is living up to predictions of 
low-cost production, and earnings are said 
to be running at an $8 annual rate. Large 
exports of leather and hides, now that the 
Dawes plan has become operative, should 
rapidly clear up the lea‘her situation. 
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Railroad Progress 
Made Since 1920 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, “Railway Age” 


AILWAY traffic and earnings con- 
R tinue to be disappointing. Total 
earnings in June were $76,000,000 less than 
ast year, and net operating income was 
$23,000,000 ess. Car loadings throughout 
July and August continued to range from 
35,000 to 110,000 a week less than last year. 
The financial results reported for these 
months may be relatively better than those 
for April, May and June, but the improve- 
ment shown will not be very substantial. 
There are many signs that general business 
is improving and that railway traffic and 
earnings will increase in the last one-third 
of the year. Previous hopes have, however, 
ended in disappointment and the antici- 
pated improvement may be postponed. 
Meantime, the present affords an oppor- 
tunity for reviewing briefly the great 
progress that has been made in the railway 
feld since the much criticised Transporta- 
tion Act has been in full effect. It is just 
a little over four years since, in 1920, the 
wartime guarantees of net return were 
completely withdrawn and the railways 
were granted a large advance in rates. At 
the time the big advance in rates was 
granted the operating expenses of the Class 
I roads averaged about $17,000,000 a day. 
The advance in wages granted by the Rail- 
road Labor Board in July, 1920, was in 
full effect and this and other causes made 
operating expenses the largest they ever 
were in history. In June, 1924, the latest 
month for which statistics are available, 
the operating expenses ot these roads were 
only $12,139,000 a day. The reduction in 
four years has been almost $5,000,000 a 
day. This is partly due to the fact that 
traffic is lighter now than four years ago, 
but it is due in much larger measure to 
reductions of wages and other causes. 


Economies Under Transportation Act 


The entire benefit of this reduction of 
operating expenses has been passed along 
to the public. The total cost to the pub 
lic of the railway transportation now being 
furnished to it is more than $5,100,000 a 
day less than it was four years ago. In 
addition, the railways are paying about 
$126,000 a day more in taxes than they 
were then. Therefore, the net reduction 
in the cost of railway transportation to 
the public has been almost $5,250,000 a 
day. 

It is a striking illustration of how much 
of the discussion of our great public prob- 
lems is based upon no information or mis- 
information. In spite of the above facts 
there are persons who are now making 
the statement in public addresses and print- 
ed matter that under the Transportation 
Act no economies in railway operation or 
reductions in the cost-of transportation to 
the public have been effected. Not only 
have the railway managements wiped out 
all of the advances in operating expenses 
that occurred in 1920, after the roads were 
returned to private operation, but in June, 
1924 the operating expenses of the Class 
I roads were $2,100,000 a day less than in 
February, 1920, the last month of govern- 
ment operation. 
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MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


In 1920, there was published an estimate of what the 
earnings, operating expenses and net operating in- 
come of the subsidiary companies of the Middle West 
Utilities Company would probably amount to in the 
five years beginning May 1, 1920. In every year but 
the first of the four that have elapsed, actual earnings 
of the subsidiaries, net as well as gross, have far ex- 
ceeded the estimates, as here shown: 


Year Ended Estimated Actual 
April 30, 1921: im 1920 Results 
Gross Earnings .......... $20,137,000 $23,969,074 
Operating Expenses ...... 13,911,000 17,970,014 
Net Operating Income.... 6,226, 5,999,060 
Year Ended 
April 30, 1922: 
Gross Earnings .......... $21,648,800 $27,149,368 
Operating Expenses ...... 14,800,000 19,101,552 
Net Operating Income.... 6,848,800 8,047,815 
Year Ended 
April 30, 1923: 
Gross Earnings ......00+: $23,272,000 $32,085 ,698 
Operating Expenses ...... 15,775,000 22,230,600 
Net Operating Income.... 7,497,000 9,855,098 
Year Ended 
April 30, 1924: 
Gross Earnings .......... $25,000,000 $38,228,142 
Operating Expenses ...... 16,800,000 26,000,270 
Net Operating Income.... 8,200,000 12,227,871 


In 1920, it was estimated that the balance available for 
dividends on April 30, 1925, would be $3,417,000. The balance 
actually available on December 31, 1923, was $3,929,881. 


The 1920 estimate for the year ending April 30, 1925, fore- 
casted the dividend requirements on the prior lien and preferred 
stocks of the Middle West Utilities at $1,603,980. The Com- 
pany’s last annual report certified that dividends on these stocks 
amounted to $1,846,498 for the fiscal year ended December 31, 
1923, indicating how the growth of the business has necessitated 
the issuance of additional stock faster than anticipated. After 
payment of this larger than expected amount for dividends, there 
was a surplus for the year ended December 31, 1923, of $2,083,383, 
or considerably over one quarter of a million dollars more than the 
estimated surplus of $1,813,020 for the year ending April 30, 1925. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed on the 
Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment banker about 
them, and about the Company. 


Middle West Utilities Co. 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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A Survey of 
Prime and Secondary Rails 


We have prepared tabulations showing: 


1. Average earnings per share of 
1 Prime Rails during 3 best years 
in railroad history compared with 
per share earnings of recent years. 


2. Ten year price range and earn- 
ings per share for last 3 years of 
Low Priced . Rails. 


These tables are included in 
the current number of the 


| FORTNIGHTLY 
This issue also contains 
“Preferred Stocks 
Not Preceded by Funded Debt” 
| (With Working Capital Figures) 


“Common Stocks 
Not Preceded by Funded Debt 


or Preferred Stock”’ 








Also a SURVEY of COPPERS 
and an article on RADIO INDUS- 
TRY and STOCKS. 


Please request F-825 


CARDEN. GREEN & Ce 


New York Stock Exchange 

NewYork Cotton Exchange 

NewYork Produce Exchange 
Members { NewYork Curb Market 

N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 

Chicago Stock Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade 


43 Exchange Place New York City 
Telephone — Hanover 0280 








Opportunities 


A Group of Investment Preferred Stocks Not Fully 
Adjusted to Present Low Interest Rates 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


ease stingers i stocks respond to fluctu- 
ations in the money market in the 
same manner that bonds respond. If in- 
terest rates should decline, capital flows 
into investment securities until prices have 
advanced sufficiently to bring the yield 
down to a level consistent with the prevail- 
ing rates, allowance being made, of course, 
for such factors as marketability, stability 
of interests and dividend payments, and 
the general standing of the corporations 
concerned. The present low interest rates 
have resulted in a substantial upturn in 
the market for both bonds and preferred 
stocks. There are still a few sound pre- 
ferred stocks, however, that may be found 
to yield 7 per cent. or better. The reason 
is due to the fact that such issues have 
either been overlooked by the investing 
public or their real investment merits un- 
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for Investors 


power of the preferred stock has been 
$15.99 per share. This is more than twicg¢ 
the annual dividend requirements. The 
company has no funded debt and there are 
only $16,500,000 of preferred outstanding. 

The American Ice Company manufac. 
tures and distributes, wholesale and retail, 
ice in such important centers as Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Atlantic City and Camden 
and in other territories, and is engaged in 
the coal business in several cities. Its 
subsidiaries operate in New York City, 
Newark, Long Island, Boston, Washington 
and other points. One of its subsidiaries, 
the Knickerbocker Ice Company, owns 18 
ice manufacturing plants in New York 
City. Last year earnings were equivalent 
to 12.26 per cent. on the preferred, or over 
twice the dividend requirement. Average 
annual earning power for the last five 




















High-Yield Preferred Stocks 


Stock Div. 


Allis-Chalmers 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
New Term Begins Sept. 2, 1924 


Two-year courses in Accounting, Ad- 
vertising, Reporting, Salesmanship, Sec- 
retarial Administration, and Business 
Administration. Students who wish to 
earn the degree of B. S. C. can do so 
by taking two more years. Rosters can 
be arranged so that lectures can be 
taken from 8 a. m. to 12 m. Positions 
are obtained for students who must 
support themselves. On account of the 
large registration (more than 10,000 stu- 
dents in the university) application 
should be made now for admission Sep- 
tember 2, 1924. 


Russell H. Conwell, Pres. 
Broad and Berks Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Some 
Speculative Bargains 


may still be found in the ‘market in spite 
cf the rapid advance. Write for a copy of 


Thomas Gibson’s 
Market Letter 


which will assist you in selecting the most 
promising issues. No charge if you men- 
tion Forbes Magazine. 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New York 
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a—6 mos., 1924. 


Earnings, Prices, Yield, 
1923 1924 Price gt wl 
$16.39 100-90 100 7.00 
12.26 83-79 81 7.40 
39.71 99-77 97 7.20 
18.44 92-86 90 7.75 
56.47 97-95 97 7.20 
19.79(a) 100-98 100 7.00 
17.09 71-58 68 7.35 
28.93 95-82 95 7.35 








appreciated. There is little prospect of any 
pronounced upturn in money rates for a 
considerable period of time to come, ex- 
cept slight flurries due to seasonal fluctua- 
tions in demand. Eventually there may be 
a redistribution of the world’s gold supply 
but this is conjectural, and in any event 
will not take place soon. 

The investor cannot afford to permit his 
capital to lie idle in the prospect that 
eventually a higher yield may be obtained, 
and a return of 7 per cent. from a sound 
investment is still satisfactory, even in the 
face of the fact that a higher rate could 
have been procured from the same securi- 
ties not long ago. 

The present list of eight preferred stocks 
is composed of nationaly known compa- 
nies of established reputation and earning 
power. All are important units in the in- 
dustries they represent and are of an es- 
sential character. Each stock in the group 
is listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
where a ready market is found for it. 

Allis-Chalmers is engaged in the manu- 
facture of a broad list of machinery, prom- 
inent among which are various types used 
on farms. It also does a substantial busi- 
ness in the production of heavy electrical 
machinery used by the public utility in- 
dustry. Better buying power in the agri- 
cultural districts should help this com- 
pany materially, and the prosperity the 
public utility industry has enjoyed for the 
last two or three years has already made 
an impression on earnings. For the last 
eleven years the average annual earning 


years has been equal to $13.71 a share for 
the preferred. 

The American Water Works & Elec- 
tric Company is a holding concern, owning 
securities in water supply, electric power, 
light, street railways and other public util- 
ities, land and other corporations. It con- 
trols the largest group of privately owned 
water works plants in the United States, 
serving such cities as Birmingham, Chat- 
tanooga, East St. Louis, Huntington, South 
Pittsburgh, St. Joseph, Little Rock and 
Wichita. The electric subsidiaries are 
comprised of the West Penn Company, 
Potomac Edison and the Keystone Power 
& Light Company, serving Western Penn- 
sylvania, including the region around Pitts- 
burgh, Northern Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia and parts of Maryland. The company 
also controls a large section of land in the 
Sacramento Valley, Cal. The company 
has enjoyed a substantial expansion in 
earning power in recent years, earning on 
the 7 per cent. first preferred stock, $24.23 
in 1921, $29.23 in 1922, and $39.71 in 1923. 
Regular dividends have been paid since 
1917. 

The Crucible Steel Company was formed 
in 1900, acquiring at that time a number 
of companies engaged in manufacturing 
crucible and open-hearth steel and iron. 
The company now operates 14 plants, dis- 
tributed throughout the Eastern part of 
the country, which produce about 95 per 
cent. of all crucible steel products in the 
United States. The company owns its 
own coke ovens and limestone quarries. 
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The preferred stock is cumulative as to 
dividends, and in 1917 all accumulations, 
due to poor earnings in certain preceding 
years, were paid off. Average earning 
power for the preferred during the last ten 
years has been $28.55 per share. 


General Motors Corp. 


The General Motors Corporation con- 
trols, or manufactures on its own account, 
the Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, General 
Motors Truck, Oakland, Olds, and a num- 
ber of parts and equipment concerns. It 
has 38 manufacturing plants in the United 
States, Canada and other countries. The 
capitalization was recently readjusted, so 
that the former three issues of preferred 
and debenture stocks were consolidated in- 
to one issue of 7 per cent preferred, re- 
deemable at $125 a share. The earnings of 
$56.47 per share includes all three of the 
former stocks. 

Nash Motors is both a holding and op- 
erating company and produces the well- 
known Nash car. The present preferred 
stock was issued early in 1924 and is out- 
standing to the amount of $17,760,900. It 
takes the place of a preceding issue known 
as preferred “A.” The company has been 
very successful from an earnings stand- 
point and is continuing this record. For the 
first six months of 1924, earnings were 
equivalent to $19.79 a share on the present 
preferred. 


St. Louis Southwestern 


The St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
system operates a line from St. Louis to 
Memphis, Little Rock, Pine Bluffs, Shreve- 
port, Forth Worth, Dallas, and other 
points in Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. Prosper- 
ity among cotton growers has helped earn- 
ing power substantially. Last year the 
preferred earned $17.09 a share against 
$11.34 in 1922, $12.53 in 1921, and $12.18 

in 1920. 


U. S. Cast Iron Pipe 


The United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Company produces about 75 per 
cent. of the entire output of cast iron pipe. 
The company is a consolidation of ten op- 
erating concerns having an annual produc- 
tion capacity of about 450,000 tons. A 
new process has enabled the company to 
produce a lighter and stronger pipe that 
is meeting with considerable success. The 
preferred has paid dividends at varying 
rates since 1899, with the exceptions of 
1901 and 1915. The stock is non-cumula- 
tive. but present earning power is sufficient 
to justify 7 per cent. being continued. 





Insures Employees 


One of the biggest life insurance pol- 
icies on record has been written by the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company. This 
is a $50,000,000 group contract for em- 
ployees of the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company. Under the plan, every em- 
ployee who has completed a probationary 
term of service is insured for an amount 
payable at death, and the insurance is 
paid for entirely by the railroad. Em- 
ployees will be allowed to take out addi- 
tional insurance to be paid for jointly by 
the railroad and themselves. Should an 
employee become totally or permanently 
disabled before the age of 60 the insur- 
ance is paid immediately instead of at 
death. There are approximately 25,000 
employees who will participate in the 
benefits of the plan. 

















Idle Funds 


Earn No Interest 


THE only way to make money work for you 
is to keep it invested. Idle, it not only yields 
nothing, but represents a definite loss in the 
amount of interest it fails to earn. 


Ever since this House was founded, in 1882, 
investors have intrusted funds to our care 
with instruction to “invest and reinvest”. 
Year in and year out,these funds work, with 
never an idle day, always earning the high- 
est interest possible with safety. With what 
is of like importance, principal and interest 
is paid, in full,in cash, exactly on theday due. 


For idle funds there are available first mort- 
gage real estate bonds, safeguarded under the 
STRAUS PLAN, and paying an attractive cou- 
pon rate. The supply is not large — prompt 
action is necessary to assure no loss of inter- 
est through waiting for other issues to become 
available. Call or write today for 


BOOKLET I-i411 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INCORPORATED 


Straus BulLpING 
6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
CHICAGO 
Straus BuILDING 
79 Post Street, San FRANCISCO 


Straus BuILpING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 
New York 


42 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1924—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 

















Accountants’ 
Hand Book—Free! 


Boyce Loose Leaf Devices and Forms. 


Keeping need. 


A. E. BOYCE COMPANY 


“The Accountants’ Supply House” 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


We have a special proposition 


for Public Accountants. 
Write for it today. 


A 160 Page Book, pocket size, illustrating 
and describing the complete line of Boyce 
Standard Systems of Accounting and 


Boyce Products are Quality Products. 
There is a Boyce Standard System specifi- 
cally designed for or applicable to every 
line of business and Boyce Binders and 
Stock Forms for practically every Record 


Established national direct-to-user dis- 
tribution makes our lower prices possible. 
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ONLY ONE MAGAZINE 
THEY WOULD CHOOSE 


“-FORBES- 





|" THEY COULD HAVE 


&, many of our readers tell us this that 
there must be sincerity at the root of it. 


“Forbes has a soul,” our readers say, “It 
has the warmth, the feel of humanness that 
we like in old friends. Somehow one 
draws from it the courage to tackle big 
things, to do little things well, and above 
all, to be unashamed of the finer sen- 
timents.” 


No one magazine could cover all the new 
developments, all the worth-telling person- 
ality stories, all the successfully applied 
principles or methods or systems in the 
world of business. And no business man 
would wade through it all, even if it were 
put before him. 












FORBES 1s a magazine for the business 
man, not an encyclopedia of business. We 
don’t try to tell it all; but we do strive to 


make it all TELL. 


The purpose behind every bit of “copy” 
that appears in FORBES is to spread 
understanding of life and business, of 
bosses and workers, of directors and 
stockholders, of manufacturers and users, 
of producers and consumers, of buyers and 
sellers, of all the ins-and-outs of complica- 
tions—to spread understanding to the end 
that we shall all be happier and better and 
more successful business men and human 
beings. 

That is why FORBES is human—that is 
why it has a soul! 


— ee ———-—-—-— A Convenient Way to Subscribe —————— ——————-—— — 
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FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $5.00 (add 50c for Canadian and $1.00 for foreign). Send me Forbes Magazine for one 


year (twice a month). 
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HE Fifth Avenue Coach Company, 

I which operates the buses_ on 

Fifth Avenue, New York, has filed 
a proposal with the city authorities to 
provide for 34 new routes, adding 116 
miles to the present system. The plan 
contains the provision that either the 
city could, upon three years’ notice, take 
over the ownership and operation of the 
new line, purchasing the equipment upon 
an agreed valuation, or after six years 
of operation the city could, on one year’s 
notice, take over the ownership and op- 
eration of the new lines by purchase. If 
the first scheme is adopted, the bus com- 
pany asks for a 25-year franchise, and if 
the second, a 10-year franchise. It is 
proposed to charge 10 cents on the up- 
and downtown routes, and 5 cents on 
crosstown lines. So far, the New York 
City Board of Estimate has not replied 
to the application. 

The Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Cor- 
poration has acquired a number of buses 
to be used as feeders for its subway and 
elevated system. The buses have been 
tried out, free of charge to transit 
patrons. Mayor Hylan has _ objected 
stenuously to the idea and has stopped 
operation of the free buses by im- 
mediately granting franchises to privately 
owned companies to operate over the 
routes traversed. 


Commonwealth Earnings 


Earnings of the Commonwealth Power 
Corporation and subsidiaries for the 
twelve months ended July 31, applicable 
to dividends and depreciation, amounted 
to $5,943,618, or $24.76 a share on the 
$24,000,000 preferred stock, and $22.50 a 
share on the 200,000 shares of common. 
After provision for depreciation, earn- 
ings amounted to $16.45 a share on the 
preferred and $12.54 on the common, 
compared with $12.55 and $7.85, re- 
spectively, for the same period last year. 


The Tennessee Electric Power System 
for the twelve months ended July 31, 
after deduction of fixed charges and 
first preferred dividends, earned $1,854,- 
528, or $37.09 a share on the 50,000 shares 
of second preferred stock, and $9.96 a 
share on the 156,000 shares of common. 
After provision for depreciation there 
remained a balance equivalent to $20.39 a 
share on the second preferred and $4.61 
on the common, as compared with $13.50 
and $2.40, respectively, for the preced- 
ing year. 

The Northern Ohio Electric Corpora- 
tion reported gross for the twelve 
months ended July 31, of $9,757,429, as 
compared with $10,200,459 in the preced- 
ing year. The balance after taxes and 
charges was $140,543, compared with 
$541,782. 

The net income of the American 
Power & Light Company, including un- 
distributed income, after renewal and re- 
placement reserves of subsidiaries for the 
year ended June 30, was $4,816,012, 
equivalent to $26.84 a share on the 144,- 
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774 common shares outstanding. For 
the year ended December 31, earnings 
applicable to dividends were equivalent 
to $28.26 on the average amount of com- 
mon outstanding during the year. These 
figures compare with $4.92 a share in 
1918, $14.19 in 1920, $19.94 in 1921, and 
$23.59 in 1922. The chief properties con- 
trolled by the company are the Kansas 
Gas & Electric Company, Pacific Power 
& Light Company and the Portland Gas 
& Coke Company. The subsidiaries op- 
erate in 10 states and serve a population 
of over 2,080,000. A meeting of share- 
holders was called recently to ratify a 
plan for splitting up each share of pres- 
ent $100 par value stock, now selling 
around $400, into 10 no par shares. 


Right to Use Busses 


The steam and electric railway in- 
dustries are awaiting with a great deal 
of interest the pending decision by the 
Michigan Public Utilities Commission on 
the legal rights of such companies to 
operate motor bus lines in conjunction 
with their present services. The point 
has been raised by the Northern Tran- 
sit Company, which operates common 
carrier bus lines between Bay City, Sagi- 
naw and Flint. Its franchise expired 
June 23, and it has applied for a new 
permit. The Michigan Railroad Com- 
pany, an electric line, has filed applica- 
tion for the same motor bus permit. 
The Transit Company contends the ar- 
ticles of incorporation for steam and 
electric roads provide only that they are 
organized to run steam and electric lines, 
and if they do not specifically mention 
motor bus lines, they should not be al- 
lowed to operate this form of transporta- 
tion. Should the Michigan Public 
Utilities Commission decide that steam 
and electric railways have the legal 
right to operate motor buses, it would 
probably be the elimination of the in- 
dependent bus companies, as they could 
not meet the competition. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
has just issued $12,500,000 534 per cent. 
first and refunding mortgage, bonds, 
series “C,” due 1952, at 98 and interest, to 
yield about 5.65 per cent. The bonds are 
being sold through a syndicate comprised 
of the National City Company, E. H. 
Rollins & Son, Mercantile Securities 
Company of California, and Blyth, 
Witter & Company. Proceeds from the 
sale of the bonds are to be applied to- 
ward improvements, extensions and ad- 
ditions to the company’s properties, 
which have been necessitated by its rapid 
growth. Cash on hand plus funds to be 
derived from this financing aggregate 
$19,700,000, and the company has no float- 
ing indebtedness except current ac- 
counts payable. The present develop- 
ment program in the Pit River region 
incident to placing in operation the Pit 
Plant No. 3, with an installed capacity of 
more than 108,000 h.p., involves the ex- 
penditures of about $13,000,000. 
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We have prepared a special 
analysis of 


American 
Public Utilities 
Company 


7% Prior 
Participating Stock 


1. Subsidiaries serve prosper- 
ous and growing territory, 
including 130 cities and 
towns. 


2. Net earnings for 1923 were 
over 6 times dividend 
requirements on this stock. 


3. Excellent management and 
financial condition. 


Circular sent upon request. 


H. F. McConnell & Co. 


(Established 1908) 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANG: 
150 Broadway New York 
Telephone Rector 2100 



































Estabilshed 1884 


ENNEDY&CO. 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. Y. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 





























STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F.442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 1964 
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How to Share 
In the Profits 
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EDISON Companies 


— over 20 Million people—earn- 
= saa doubled in 5 years. Net 
yp about 14 Billion Dollars. 


You can invest as little as 
$84.38 or larger amounts in 


United American 


Electric Companies 
Incorporated 


BANKERS SHARES 


Representing deposited stocks of 
these 10 Edison Companies. 
Secured by an agreement with 
the Empire Trust Co., New 
York, as Trustee. This Invest- 
ment Trust Plan, now so popu- 
lar in England, offers Safety— 
Diversity—High Yield—Market- 
ability. You may at present buy 
Bankers Shares 


At About $16% 
To Yield About 7% 


This yield may be considerably 
increased by Extra Dividends, 
Cash and Stock Bonuses and 
Subscription Rights. Use the 
coupon for full particulars. 


seeeeseeesseees Clip here ececccsccccece 
Send me complete details without obligation 


BONNER, Brooks & Co. 


1 Wall Street 60 Congress Street 
New York Boston 

















THE BACHE REVIEW 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 


Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep you posted on current 
events and their significance, enabling 
conclusions to be drawn by those in- 
terested. 


Sent for 3 months without charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 























Utilities 


One hundred thousand 
investors have purchased 
income-earning securities 
of strong public utilities 
through our organization. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Tel. Randolph 6262 
Milwaukee — Louisville 
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DIGEST of?’ 
CORPORATION 


American Woolen Co.—Omits the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 
on common, due at this time. Depres- 
sion in the textile business is given as 
the reason. 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Negotiations will probably be resumed in 
a short time for acquisition of the 
Brooklyn City Railroad Co. Both com- 
panies originally formed the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit system, but the Brooklyn 
City properties were taken back by the 
owners when the B. R. T. defaulted on 
its lease. 

Butterick Co.—Earned $2.94 a share on 
common in first half of 1924; same period 
1923, $3.53. 

Certain-Teed Products Corp.—Earned 
$2.64 a share on common in first half of 
1924; same period, 1923, $4.56. 

Chandler Motor Car Co.—Earned $3.04 
a share in six months ended June 30; 
same period year ago, $6.87. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—President 
Welborn denied that oil drilling oper- 
ations had been suspended. 

Commonwealth. Power Corp.—Share- 
holders will vote on increase in preferred 
($100 par) from 240,000 to 300,000 shares 
and of common, no par, from 200,000 to 
300,000 shares. 

Congoleum Co.—Earned $2.43 a share 
in first half of 1924. 

Erie Railroad—Directors approved Van 
Sweringen plan to consolidation of road 
into the new Nickel Plate system. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp.—Earned 
$4.32 a share on common in first half of 
1924; same period 1923, $6.62. 

Ford Motor Co.—July production in 
domestic plants was 151,244 cars and 
trucks, 5,607 tractors and 664 Lincoln 
cars. August operations were on about 
same basis. Has 13,992 authorized deal- 
ers throughout the world, an increase 
of 831 during the year past. Of that 
number 9,556 are domestic and 4,326 
foreign dealers. 

General Electric Co.—Received order 
from Detroit Public Lighting Commis- 
sion for 14 single unit stations with a 
capacity of 1,000 to 2,000 kilowatts to 
cost approximately $750,000. 

General Motors Corp.—For second 
quarter of 1924 reports deficit, after 
dividends, of $258,147, against surplus of 
$14,353,813 in the same period a year 
ago. Oldsmobile Co. is bringing out new 
models at an average price advance of 
about $100. 

Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Owns, it is 
learned, a fourth interest in the Conti- 
nental Rubber Co., the largest rubber 
and tire company in Germany. 

Great Northern Ry. Co.—Authorized 
by I. C. C. to issue $4,500,000 of 4% per 
cent. equipment trust certificates, to be 
sold at not less than 96. 

Gulf Refining Co—Completed 8-inch 
pipe line from Dubberly tank farm in 
Webster parish to White tank farm at 
El Dorado. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Corp.— 
Came out against the 34 new bus routes 
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proposed by Fifth Avenue Coach Co. 
New York, and stated that it will oppose 
any independent bus system not con- 
nected with and feeding the city-owned 
subway system operated by I. R. T. 

Kelsey Wheel Co—Earned $6.81 a 
share on common in first half of 1924, 

Mack Trucks, Inc.—Reports surplus, 
after dividends, of $2,881,740 for common 
in first half of 1924; same period 1923, 
$3,475,000. Will issue 56,622 additional 
common shares, to be offered commor 
stockholders of record Sept. 2 at $80 a 
share, to the extent of 20 per cent. of 
their holdings, the privilege expiring 
Sept. 22. 

McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Ltd.— 
Directors authorized sinking of new 
operating shaft and purchase and instal- 
lation of necessary machinery. 


Middle West Utilities Co—Public 
Service Co. of Oklahoma, a subsidiary, 
acquired Tulas distributing service oi 
the Sand Springs Power, Light & Water 
Co. -: 


Pacific Oil Co—Earned 83 cents a 
share in first half of 1924; same period 
1923, 67 cents. 


Public Service Corp. of N. J.—Rapid 
progress is reported in developing, 
through an operating company, supple- 
mentary bus service in territory served 
by its electric traction system. 

Southern California Edison Co.—De- 
clared initial quarterly dividend of $1.50 
on 6 per cent. preferred “B” stock. 


Shell Union Oil Corp—Roxana Petro- 
leum Co., a subsidiary, will finish next 
Spring the erection of a $1,000,000 lubri- 
cating oil plant with 200 barrels daily 
capacity, at Wood River, IIl. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—Is reported 
damages against German government 
to have settled claim for $10,000,000 
arising from the exploitation of com- 
pany’s wells in Roumania during war. 

U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp.— 
Earned $2.49 a share in second qurater 
of 1924; same period 1923, $3.01. Stock- 
holders approved issued of 13,000 shares 
of 7 per cent. cumulative preferred stock 
and 30,000 shares of common stock for 
purpose of retiring remaining $1,645,000 8 
per cent. debenture bonds. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Advanced prices 
on all Willys-Knight models $100, with 
the exception of the coupe, which was 
increased $30. 

Wilson & Co.—Julius M. Mayer, for- 
mer Judge of the U. S. Circuit Court, 
Robert L. Morrell, a lawyer, and Thomas 
E. Wilson, were named receivers. 

“Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Leased 
Aeolian Building, New York City, for 
63 years at aggregate rental of $27,500,- 
000. Rental for first year is $400,000. 
It is planned to operate a store on the 
first floor. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp.—Received order for 10 land-type 
Diesel engines from Pan-American Pe- 
troleum & Transport Co., valued at sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars. 
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Fall Opens Auspiciously— 
Will Recovery Gain 
Momentum? 

(Continued from page 709) 
direction of financial rehabilitation of the 
banks and agricultural communities is 
indicated by the reports from all sec- 
tions since the threshing and marketing 
of the 1924 wheat crop began. The dis- 
trict’s wheat crop is the largest of record 
and probably the best crop ever grown.” 
And this bank points out, further, that 
the bumper crop of wheat is “but little 
more than one-fourth of the district’s 
crops, which, based upon current values, 
should exceed the billion-dollar mark in 

value, not counting live stock.” 

The Wells Fargo Bank of San Fran- 
cisco says that the great volume of 
grain moving to market “has brought 
about genuine improvement in condi- 
tions, as compared with last year. . .. 
Substantial gains in business handled by 
the mail order houses, which do most 
of their business with the farmers and 
other producers, add impressive testi- 
mony to the improved conditions shown 
in various sections of the West.” 

With the Dawes plan in operation to 
put Europe on its feet, with the Amer- 
ican farmer again prosperous, with loan- 
able funds in abundant supply, and with 
the traditionally dull season passed, 
there is every reason to believe that 
business improvement will gain speed 
and scope before Election Day. 








About Important People 


























Jacob France of Baltimore, who has been 
vice-president and counsel of Cosden & Co. 
for eleven years, was elected president to 
succeed Joshua S. Cosden when Mr. Cos- 
den retired. 

G. M. P. Murphy resigned as chairman 
of the Executive 
Committee of the 
Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co. 

Charles B. Seager 
was elected chairman 
of the Finance Com- 
-mittee of the Union 
Pacific Railroad to 
succeed Charles 
Peabody, resigned, 
but who continues 
as a member. 

Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., president of the General Motors Corp., 
announces that Charles W. Matheson, in 
addition to his duties as assistant to the 
president of General Motors, has been 
elected vice-president and director of sales 
of the Oakland Motor Car Co. 


Charles E. Mitchell, president of the 
National City Bank of New York, has 
sailed for Europe, to be gone until 
October. 

G. H. Walker and George E. Warren, 
of New York, and J. S. Pyeatt and 
Frank Andrews, of Houston, Texas, 
were elected directors of the Interna- 
tional-Great Northern Railroad. 


The New York Stock Exchange mem- 
bership of Wynne Purviance, deceased, 
was sold to Johan D. Struys, for $81,000, 
unchanged from last previous sale. 
Homer Loring was elected chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad. 





Jacob France 
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Safety Combined 
With 
Liberal Yield 


Cities Service Preferred stock has 
unusual safety features, and is 
now selling at a price to yield an 
income of about 8%. 


Each share (par value $100) has 
behind it $250 in assets. 


Dividend requirements are being 
earned three times over. 


The 125 subsidiary companies of 
Cities Service Company sell neces- 
sities, such as electricity, gas and 
oil products. The Company has 
total assets of more than $491.,- 
000,000. 


Send for 
Investment Circular P-16 


Securities Department 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 
60 Wall Street, New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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Drive In and Out of a 
Warm Garage All Winter 


Save Your Car—Save Gas and Oil 


Enjoy the same comfort that thou- 
sands have had with their WascO 
Systems for past 8 years. Because 
of the patented automatic regula- 
tion, no matter how cold the night, 
your garage is always warm—your 
car, warm and dry, ready to start. 


Self-Regulating Heater 
and System All-Built 


You only put on a little coal once a day. 
You DON’T touch the drafts. Our 
patented automatic regulator saves on coal 
and prevents costly freeze-ups. All cast 
iron hot water heater and radiators. You 
don’t need a plumber; any handy man can 
set up. NOT connected to city water. 


Write for New Low Prices 


Write today for catalog. Give size of 
garage and ask us for a price to you this 
month. WascO now made in all sizes at 
reduced prices. 


W. A. SCHLEIT: MFG. CO., INC. 


424 Eastwood Station, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Also used 
for heating 


Cottages 














Are 
OIL STOCKS 


A Buy Again? 


Last Winter we advised accept- 
ance of profits in Oils, follow- 
ing strong advice to buy in the 
Fall of 1923. 


Since then Oil stocks have lost 
practically their entire ad- 
vance from October, 1923, to 
January, 1924. 


WHAT NOW? 


We are in the season of rapidly 
increasing consumption. Does 
this warrant a broad bullish 
attitude on Oils? Or, WHAT 
IS THE EXISTING SITUA- 
TION, stock marketwise? 


Oil conditions are thoroughly discussed, 
specific recommendations made, in an analysis 
just prepared for our clients. A few copies 
are available for FREE distribution. 


Simply ask for F-S15 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
of FINANCE 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 





ERY few of the possible causes of 

traffic accidents seem to be escaping 
scrutiny in the two great safety cam- 
paigns now being conducted, one under 
the guidance of Secretary Herbert 
Hoover of the Department of Commerce 
and the other by the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce which has 
enlisted 236 newspapers, representing 
nearly every section of this country, to 
aid its efforts. Altogether there must now 
be well over one thousand prominent 
and capable persons systematically 
scrutinizing, and there is no telling when 
one or more of them will get the true 
germ of casualties isolated and demon- 
strated, whereafter the only remaining 
problem will be to get the consent of 
the trade and the public to exterminate 
the said true germ by such heroic meth- 
ods as may be found needful for this 
purpose. 


A Serious Problem 


So it seems, superficially, but there 
may be trouble ahead. Supposing that 
the germ were found to be a compound 
creature with a complex comprising 
egotism of the average person, automatic 
non-stop nature vi automobile engine 
and mechanism, speed craze, low or con- 
fused visibility and audibility of the 
movements of motor vehicles, and the 
sad fact that even the most cautious 
humans once in a while forget for a 
moment to devote exclusive attention to 
the problem of saving their own lives or 
the lives of others—supposing that 
these were found to be the main causes 
resulting in a certain quota of casualties, 
no remedy both effective and acceptable 
would yet be in sight, and the great 
problem would remain almost as broad 
as that of making the world better for 
all its inhabitants, which notoriously can 
be solved only by whittling away patie 1t- 
ly at all the unfavorable factors, while 
building up gradually all the favorable 
ones. 


Diversity of Causes 


It would perhaps not be surprising if 
a thousand things would have to be dore 
a little differently from the way they are 
done, before the casualty score may he 
reduced to a comfortable minimum. 

The newspapers aiding the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce re- 
port the following causes of fatal acci- 
dents in traffic for the first seven months 
of this year: Speeding 211, violating 
rules of the road 141, inattention 35, in- 
experience 51, confusion 36, intoxication 
of driver 62, fog, snow or rain 86, skid- 
ding 73, defect in vehicle 64, too strong 
lights on vehicle 20, poor street lighting 
8, defect in road 27, confusion in dim- 
ming 13, adult “jaywalking” 375, chil- 
dren coasting in street 24, pedestrian 
confused 71, children crossing in middle 
or playing in street 224, intoxication of 
pedestrian 13, physical disability 20, chil- 
dren stealing rides 4. Fatalities whose 





causes are not explained bring the total 
for the seven months to 3,331. About 
one-third of these relate to children. 

“Billboards” is the very special cause 
of accidents to which the Traffic Plan- 
ning and Safety Committee of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
is devoting its attention just now. The 
committee couples the subject of dangers 
with that of scenery, and it allies it with 
considerations of art and commercial 
honesty, thus gaining a broad founda- 
tion for public approval. “Bulletins 
of high artistic value and _ honest 
merchandising policy which have been 
erected in front of unsightly city lots are 
a public benefit,” the chairman an- 
nounces, “but a board which obstructs 
a curve or a crossroad, or which mars 
an attractive view, is a public detri- 
ment.” While some may hold the view 
that all billboards along country roads 
are a nuisance, all may admit that bill- 
boards as a factor in the safety campaign 
should not be neglected. One hundred 
similar propositions may be just what is 
wanted. All of them could be worked into 
an entrancing novel, full of pep, to be sold 
for ten cents or, who knows, perhaps for 
$2.50. Every aspiring novelist should 
be wild for the opportunity to depict the 
hair-breadth escapes and occasional cas- 
ualties which the raw material placed in 
his hands would suggest The literary 
chance for a new sort of synthetic de- 
tective story is immense. Politics, love, 
philanthropy, industrial associations, en- 
gineering, crime, country landscapes, 
city scenes—staccato style, hectic, realis- 
tic, modern! 

More serious means for educating the 
public have not so far been highly suc- 
cessful. Perhaps the educators should 
step down a hit. 


Illiterary as a Factor 


The Department of Commerce is look- 
ing into illiteracy as a factor in traffic 
safety. The idea back of the investiga- 
tion is that perhaps many foreign-born 
persons are unable to read road sigas 
giving warnings or directions. The 
Delaware Safety Council at Wilmington 
is taking a leading hand in developing 
this line of inquiry in conjunction with 
Mr. Hoover’s Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety. Magistrates and clerks 
of city courts are asked to furnish a 
large number of personal data on those 
who have accidents or violate road rules, 
and when these data have been gathered 
and digested it is thought that some 
useful conclusion may be formed. 


Much more promising is a test made 
at the Bureau of Standards by which 11 
was ascertained that one-half second is 
bound to elapse before any signal to a 
driver can result in the beginning of 
braking action. The car at 30 miles per 
hour goes 22 feet aheai in that time. 
That is a physiological and mechanical 
fact directly applicable in solving the 
safety problem.—M. C. K. 
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ITH a view to mobilizing, eco- 

nomically, the big fleet of mer- 
chant ships which Uncle Sam has on 
his hands since the war and can neither 
sell nor utilize, an upright, double-acting, 
two-cycle Diesel engine has been devel- 
oped by the Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation under the tech- 
nical direction of O. E. Jorgensen, a 
Diesel engineer of international reputa- 
tion, and Dr. C. E. Lucke, of Columbia 
University. 

The aim was to produce an engine that 
came close enough to. reciprocating 
steam engine machinery in weight, cost, 
and speed, per horsepower, to be sub- 
stituted for such machinery in vessels 
already built, and in addition would give 
the operating economy of other Diesel 
engines as well as that facility for quick 
reversing that has kept reciprocating 
steam engines in commission despite the 
economical superiority of steam turbines 
and Diesel plants. 

The difficulties in producing the new 
type of engine relate to expansion and 
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The Worthington two-cycle, double-act- 
ing Diesel engine. A four-cylinder unit 
ready for installation in a ship. 


cooling, as every piston stroke is a 
power stroke and generates surplus heat 
to be disposed of, but when this feature 
had been mastered and the reversing 
gear devised, with a simplicity in con- 
struction that kept the cost below that 
for other Diesel engines, it was seen that 
more had been accomplished than orig- 
inally expected. The new engine is not 
solely a marine engine, but bids for 
every consideration among power plants 
for industrial purposes on land through 
its advantages in space, weight, first cost 
and operating economy. And there is 
some satisfaction in the fact that the 
first successful double-acting Diesel is 
an American development. 


A Change for the Better 


Though electric elevators in office 
buildings, apartment houses, and those 
industrial establishments where elevator 
service is required, cost more than 
hydraulic elevators, it is now not only 
in new structures that the electric system 






is becoming universally preferred, but 
many large old buildings have been re- 
modeled to receive the electric installa- 
tion instead of an old hydraulic one no 
longer giving satisfaction. And in other 
cases the still serviceable hydraulic sys- 
tem has been changed so as to be oper- 
ated by electric pumps instead of steam 
pumps. In buildings where steam is used 
for a number of purposes, such as heat- 
ing, hot water supply, laundry and kitch- 
en work, ice-making, careful study of 
all requirements is involved in deciding 
the best and most economical system. 
Frequently a low-pressure steam-heating 
system for the building can be installed 
while electric elevators are operated by 
central station current. Where the steam 
plant of a building is used for producing 
electric current, for lighting, as well as 
power for the hydraulic elevators and 
steam for other purposes, it seems at 
first glance that a change to the electric 
elevator should be obviously advisable, 
but it is likely that the electric generator 
that was large enough for lighting will 
not carry the increased load involved in 
operating the elevators, too, so that a 
new or additional equipment after all will 
be needed. 

James A. McHollan has written about 
these things in the Architectural Forum, 
and the R. P. Bolton Co., an engineering 
company specializing in elevator service, 
gives many facts and illustrations on the 
subject in a handsome quarto recently 
published. While the economies in the 
subject vary greatly according to cir- 
cumstances, some interesting facts stand 
out. Coal and labor, two more or less 
troublesome factors, get less and less im- 
portant the more the electric system pre- 
vails, and refinements in the elevator 
service—reliability, smoothness, cleanli- 
ness, appearances—become more and 
more practical. 

Some recent improvements in electric 
operation of elevators are not yet gen- 
erally known. The difficulties in making 
exact floor landings are now overcome, 
even when the operator is unskillful 
The “micro-drive” equipment does it, 
and furthermore holds the car at the 
exact floor level against any tendency 
to creep. It consists in a small auxiliary 
motor, with each car, which is auto- 
matically thrown into operation when a 
car is about to make a landing. Different 
contacts provide the regulation. Some 
current as well as the time wasted in 
jockeying for position at each floor is 
saved. Passengers can get in and out 
faster and more safely. Inexpereinced 
help can be employed. And this system 
can be extended by means of a special 
controller to make the whole operation 
automatically subject to push-button 
control, so that cars will always be 
started, speeded, retarded, and stopped, 
on a plan avoiding all suddenness of 
motions.—M. C. K. 
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ELECTRIFICATION 


means 


LOW POWER 
COSTS 
in 
Industrial Properties 
Mills 
Office Buildings 


Institutions 


$40,000 
PER YEAR 


is being saved 
in one large 
building in New 
York by operating 
methods de- 
scribed in 





50% Saved 


in the cost 


of 


LIGHT—HEAT 
POWER 











A Copy will be 


mailed to you for 
75 cents 
by 


THE 
R. P. BOLTON 
COMPANY 


Engineers 


Bolton Building 
116 East 19th Street 
New York City 
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What Investment 


ortunities does 


Opp 
the ak OfferYou e 


B igen South is a region of 

apid development. Its 
Be resources are really 
just beginning to be tapped. 
Its manufactures are rapid- 
ly becoming a large factor 
in the world’s industry. Its 
cities are growing by leaps 
and bounds. This activity 
means to the investor a con- 
siderably better return on 
his capital when put in 
Southern bonds,with nosac- 
rifice of safety. Forproof of 
this assertion read“A Survey 
of the South” sent 
on request. 


Just send your n- me and ad- 
dress on the coupon below. 


71% First Mortgage Bonds 
offered by Caldwell 
& Company embody defi- 
nitely superior features of 
Caldwell &Co., safety made possible by the 
Spectalisisin normally strong demand 
igh Grade7% for money to finance the 
First Mortgage steady growth of prosper- 
Southern Bonds ous Southern Cities. 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
Mortgage 
640 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
SSE SS SSS SSS SSS SS SSeS Se 


3 Please send me without obligation 
“A Survey of the South” and Current Offerings 





The Home of 


NAME 





ADDRESS 














Brokerage 
Service 


Upon request we shall be glad 
to forward you our letter 
which describes in detail the 
various kinds of brokerage 
service rendered by this Or- 
ganization based upon more 
than fifty years’ experience as 
members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Pearl & Co. 


Founded 1869 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway New York 
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How to Select Bonds 


A Frank Discussion of the Foreign Bond Situation 
in Relation to the American Investor 


By F. J. Lisman 


F. J. Lisman & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


T HERE has been much discussion 
among investors about the advisa- 
bility of investing in foreign bonds. 
After the depression of the 90’s, and 
before business really began to pick up 
on a large scale, money was very cheap 
in the United States and some of our 
people bought foreign bonds. At that 
time there was brought out an issue of 
City of Frankfort am Main 3%s, and, 
also large blocks—that is, for those days 
—of British Consols, were purchased in 
the New York market. Subsequently, 
these securities were sold back to 
Europe. When the war broke out in 
1914, practically no foreign securities, 
except Canadian and Cuban, were held 
in the United States, save a few odd lots 
of European issues, owned by immi- 
grants, who thought their own particular 
country was better than any other. 

All this is now changed. We own 
nearly one-half of the gold of the world 
and every civilized country in the world 
is now indebted to us. We have listed 
on our Stock Exchange bonds of every 
country of western Europe, excepting 
only those of Spain and Portugal, and 
these two countries no doubt would like 
to borrow, provided we would be willing 
to lend to them on fair terms. 


No Defaults in Government Bonds 


The record of European government 
bonds, in fact of bonds of civilized na- 
tions the world over, is very good. 
There have been no defaults in either 
foreign government or municipal bonds 
on the part of ordered governments 
during the last two centuries—that is, 
ever since a bond market existed, except 
as a sequence of wars or as sequence of 
a depreciated and inflated currency. 
Naturally, after every war the credit of 
the countries involved declined, espe- 
cially that of the vanquished. During 
and after our Civil War, which lasted 
from 1861-1865, our 6 per cent. Govern- 
ment bonds sold in the neighborhood of 
70, and this quotation of 70 meant 70 
per cent. of the par value of gold bonds 
payable in currency then selling at from 
50 to 80 per cent. discount. In other 
words, U. S. Government 6 per cent. 
Gold Bonds sold below 50 in gold. No 
doubt at that time many of the 
investors of Europe felt somewhat 
dubious about the ultimate payment of 
these securities, the same as our invest- 
ors feel dubious today about the pay- 
ment of some of the European securities. 

The investors of Great Britain before 
the war probably had approximately 
one-half of their money invested outside 
of the British Isles, and over one-half 
of the new issues brought out on the 
London market were foreign issues. The 
United States is not as fully a finished 
and developed country as Great Britain 


‘was before the war, and it will therefore 


be a long while before we reach any 
such proportion of foreign investments. 


In the meanwhile, however, these for- 
eign investments will grow, and the rate 
on these investments will gradually ap- 
proximate the rate of interest on home 
investments, as is the case already with 
Canadian investments. 


The United States is now in the po- 
sition where the income from foreign 
investments and exports, in other words, 
the visible and invisible trade balance, 
is so large that we must either leave our 
surplus abroad in the way of investments 
or accumulate more and more gold, 
which already is dross and a menace to 
our financial structure. 


Prices Based on Credit Conditions 


A variety of foreign government bonds 
are listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, selling at prices to yield from 
4% to 10 per cent. Those yielding the 
smallest return, of course, are those of 
the best countries, the highest class bond 
being the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain 544s, not redeemable before ma- 
turity, that is before 1937, and selling at 
104%. The bonds in their respective 
order are those of Switzerland, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Argentine, 
France and Chile. None of these bonds 
have specific collateral, they are all just 
general obligations, the same as U. S. 
Liberty bonds. 

The bonds of countries with poorer 
credit yield the best return and have in 
most cases specific collateral. The credit 
of some countries is poor, because their 
record of payment may not be perfect, 
or because, like Czechoslavakia or 
Jugoslavia they are comparatively young 
—that is, young in the sense of their 
newly established autonomy. The specific 
security varies considerably—in some 
cases it is the tobacco monopoly, in other 
countries the income from customs is 
pledged. This specific collateral is in 
some cases collected by the authorities of 
the Government; in other cases these 
revenues are collected by an agent for 
the bondholders. It is interesting to note 
there has been no default on record in 
cases where the specific revenues are col- 
lected by agents for the bondholders. 
For example, China, which is in a terrible 
financial condition, is promptly paying 
the interest on her custom house lien bonds 
which are selling at prices to yield less 
than 6 per cent. The best example of 

. this type of bond dealt in in New York 
is the Salvador 8 per cent. bond issue. 
In this case a representative of a New 
York trust company collects the customs, 
which amount to about seven times in- 
terest and sinking fund on the bonds. 


These bonds are selling at present around 
104. 


Undoubtedly when this type of security 
is as thoroughly understood by the Amer- 
ican investor as it is by his confvere in 
Great Britain, bonds of this type will sell 
very much higher. 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Building and Loan Associations in Relation to the 
Prospective Home Buyer or Builder 


By R. D. 


N the August 15 issue of “Forbes,” the 
| writer mentioned building and loan 
associations as one of the agencies 
through which could often be obtained 
yaluable assistance when building or pur- 
chasing a dwelling. 

The majority of the existing associations 
are well established, popular and success- 
ful. In view of this, it would seem that 
most people would be familiar with the 
operations of these societies or associations 
Many are not, however, and, because of 
the importance of the association move- 
ment to the building industry, it has been 
thought advisable to give a brief outline. 

The modern association movement has 
had a tremendous growth—nearly 1,000,- 
000 names being added to the list last year 
—and at the present time is proving to be 
a powerful factor in the home building 
field. It is estimated that more than 7,- 
200,000 individuals are interested in the 
organizations comprising the movement. 

A building and loan association is not, 
in the strict sense of the word, a private 
affair. In a number of ways it is similar 
to a mutual savings bank in that it obtains 
its funds from the people who save and 
may be defined as a “mutual, co-operative, 
financial institution.” It usually operates 
under articles of incorporation issued by 
the state in which it intends to do busi- 
ness. 


Two Classes 


The membership is comprised of people 
who have associated themselves for their 
mutual benefit and financial advantage. 
Membership is divided into two classes: 
those who join in order to save and those 
who desire to borrow for the purchase of 
a home. Any person who contemplates the 
constructon, or purchase, of a dwellng 
may take out shares corresponding to the 
size of the loan desired and make monthly 
payments over a period of years, until the 
value of the shares equals the value of the 
loan. When this happens, the loan is paid 
off with the matured shares. 

The accumulating money in a building 
or savings and loan association may be 
likened to an investment. Three of the 
most frequent questions which the major- 
ity of investors ask can be answered by 
the advocates of building and loan associ- 
ations. The questions are: Is my money 
safe? Is the return the associations offer 
for the use of my money commensurate 
with the risk? If it is necessary for me to 
withdraw any of the amounts paid in can 
1 get it readily? 

In answer to the firsi question, 1t may 
be said that the security upon which a 
savings and loan association lends money 
is improved real estate. The associations 
lend on first mortgages to about 80 per 
cent. of the value of the property. The 
character of the borrower means much in 
the appraisement. As further security for 
the money entrusted to their care the as- 
sociations are required by law to add to a 
guaranty fund 5 per cent. of their earn- 
ings annually. , 

The American Savings, Building & Loan 
Institute, with the help of all state depart- 


Maxwell 


ments having supervision over building 
and loan associations, endeavored last year 
to obtain an accurate total of losses for the 
year. It was found that there were five 
failures during the fiscal year out of a 
total number of 10,009 associations. The 
aggregate of the sum involved was less 
than $250,000, which was less than 7-1000 
of 1 per cent. of the total assets of all the 
associations. The total assets amounted to 
$3,342,500,000. 

The return that associations pay on the 
money received by them varies in amounts 
from 3% to 6 percent. Shareholders as a 
usual rule receive in the form of dividends 
all the money earned by the association 
less the running expenses and the amount 
required for law for the guaranty funds. 

The banking laws stipulate that all sav- 
ings institutions may require 60 days’ notice 
of intention to withdraw funds, but it is 
the practice of most institutions to pay 
withdrawals on demand. This provision 
of the banking law is inserted as a measure 
of safety, but it is only in an emergency 
that it is resorted to. 


Beware of Imitators 


Income from a savings and loan associa- 
ation is exempt from Federal income tax 
up to $300 per year. Individuals of mod- 
erate means may often obtain sound advice 
from the officers of an association. They 
will, for instance, see that a borrower ob- 
tains a well established title and protection 
against unfair practices. 

There is no uniform regulation of these 
institutions in this country, each state en- 
acting legislation to govern their operation. 
Ass a result, it is found that supervision 
in one state may not be as strict as in an- 
other. For this reason, those who do bus- 
iness with a building and loan association 
should investigate the laws under which 
it operates and the restrictions against 
speculation. 

Remember this admonition—whenever 
an institution, financial or otherwise, 
proves successful speculators will usually 
promote a similar institution. See that the 
association you do business with is not tied 
up with some promoter, but is being op- 
erated on a conservative basis. 





Figures recently issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce indicate that the situ- 
ation in the building industry is, on the 
whole, satisfactory. These figures, sur- 
prising as it may seem, show that the 
total contracts let in 36 states from Jan- 
uary 1 to the end of July, 1924, gained 
10 per cent. over the same period of 
1923. Cement shipments for the seven 
months’ period gained 4 per cent. 

There was a slight decrease in lumber 
production for the period, but just at 
present orders are showing a tendency 
to increase. A slight recession in the 
cost of construction is noticed. The 
index number issued by the Department 
for frame house materials shows a de- 
crease in twelve months from 214 to 199, 
compared with 1913 at 100. 
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100% Safe 
Since 1855 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Com- 
pany is under the same ownership 
as Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust 
Company which was founded in 
1855. Thus holders of Gr b 

Bonds enjoy the advantage of deal- 
ing with the Oldest First Mortgage 

Banking House. 


Combined Resources over 
$35,000,000. 





Just One | 
Kind of Bonds | | 


—and those, the best 
EVER experimenting with §& i 
doubtful kinds of securities— § 
never handling miscellaneous &§ 

investments—the House of Greene- 
baum, for 69 years, has concentrated 


on just one type of investment— 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. : 


69 Years Proven Safety 


Buyers of Greenebaum Bonds know 
that their funds are safely invested 
in a bond which is secured by an 
absolute first mortgage on valuable § 
real estate and its improvements, § i 
and Bank Safeguarded by an organ- § | 
ization skilled in the issuance of 
these bonds. Since 1855 the prin- §& 
cipal and interest on each Greene- § 
baum First Mortgage Real Estate § ) 
Bond has been promptly paid. 


Send for Investors Guide 


A careful reading of 
this valuable booklet 
will show you the 
benefits you can 
secure through 
taking advantage of 
our experience. Just 
send the coupon 
below. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Combany 


; 

FOUNDED 1855—CHICAGO ; | 
ee Pe Milwaukee aed 5 

BOND SERVICE OFFICES IN 300 CITIES 
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Greenebaum Sons Investment Compan 

La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago 
Please send without charge or obligation copy of 
Investors Guide and current list of Greenebaum 
offerings. 
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U. 5. Rare 
Coin Book 50c 


Coin Booklet Free 


U. S. Gold 
$1, $3 & $4 Pieces 





Foreign 
Exchange—Bonds 
Money 





GUTTAG BROS. 


16-18 Exchange Place 
New York, N. Y. 
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What Policy Now? 


Industrial stock averages 
have advanced 14 points 
since the Brookmire Eco- 
nomic Service recommended 
the purchase of specific 
issues on June 9th, 1924. 


Should you hold stocks that 
now show a profit or sell 
them? Should additional 
commitments be made or 
should you stay out of the 
market? 


Brookmire’s Position 


is stated definitely in our lat- 
est bulletin just published. Here 
is an opportunity to get—gratis— 
sound advice on the trend of 
stock prices, from an organiza- 
tion which has consistently made 
profits for its clients since 
founded in 1911. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 


Please send me Bulletin S-48 Free 
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e- payrolls in New York State 
declined about $500,000 in July from 
June, this being the fourth successive 
month to show contraction. Total 
wages paid in all manufacturing plants 
for the month are estimated at $32,000,- 
000. Part of the decline may be ascribed 
to the usual summer vacations. In June, 
eight firms reported rising wages and 20 
stated they were reducing them. In 
July, 11 firms put up basic rates and 17 
reported cuts. For the most part, how- 
ever, factory wages have been stationary 
for a year. The greatest decline in 
wages during July took place among 
shoe workers and textile employees. 

The Chicago Federal Reserve Bank 
reports a decrease of 2.3 per cent. in em- 
ployment, and 5.7 per cent. in payrolls 
for the month ended July 15, in the 
Chicago district. The greater part of 
the loss took place in the State of IIli- 
nois, while to the north, especially Wis- 
consin, there was a gain in employment. 
In other States in the district there was 
a slight tendency toward improvement. 

The Paterson silk mills’ strike is 
gradually quieting down, 8 more mills re- 
porting resumption of operations last 
week. A cut in wages amounted to 12% 
per cent. has been announced by the 
Nelson D. White Company, operating 
five denim mills in New England and 
employing about 2,000 operators. Shoe 
manufacturers in Massachusetts have 
taken definite steps toward a general re- 
duction in wages, the amount of the cut 
to average approximately 10 per cent. 
The new scale will be effective October 
15, at the expiration of the present 
agreement and will affect some 20,000 
workers. 











Money and Banking 














Federal Reserve System 
(000 omitted) ‘ 


s. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 
Gold Reserve ...... $3,081,015 $3,126,648 $3,102,010 
BRS TASC. 20 cs0000s. 301,949 259, 850,094 
Earn. Assets er Oe 915,427 827,868 1,123,449 
ONCE Am CAG. a5 ca 1,760,757 1,738,057 2,257,287 
Deposits Seah cake ie 2,169,223 2,157,648 1,902,375 
| Ere 80.4% 82.5% 76.4% 


S Saainae Federal Reserve System shows 
a slight gain in bills discounted and 
total earning assets, and also a very 
small increase in the volume of notes in 
actual circulation. All changes, however, 
are too slight to be of any particular 
significance. 

Bankers report an increased supply of 
new bills coming into the acceptance 
market, the majority of these being 
drawn against grain for harvesting and 
marketing purposes. There is also some 
increase in the drawings against sugar, 
coffee, cotton, hides and leather, and on 
the Pacific Coast against canned prod- 
ucts. The demand for acceptances is 
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good, despite the low rates now in effect. 

Bonds aggregating $47,736,900 have 
been called for payment in September, in 
advance of the regular maturity date, 
according to Dow, Jones & Company, 
This compares with the total of $45,414 - 
900 in August and $8,444,000 in Septem- 
ber last year. The largest issue to be 
called is the $15,000,000 Lehigh Valley 
Railroad 6s, which is not due until 1928. 

U. S. Treasury operations in the money 
market in September will total more than 
a billion dollars, including all the money 
which the Government will receive and 
pay out as the result of obligations fall- 
ing due and interest which must be paid. 
New financing will approximate $300,- 
000,000. 

The range of money rates in New 
York during the last three weeks has 
been as follows: 


New York Money Market 
High Low Last 








SAE se diae ee cet 3% 2% 2% 
Time, 60-90 da. .... 3 23%4-3 23%4-3 
Com. Pay., 4-6 mo. ..3%4-% 3-3% 3-3% 
Bank. Accept. ...... 2 1% 13% 
Redisi Rate <....... 3 3 3 
| Prices 














Sept. 1, ’24 Aug. 1, ’24 Sept. 1, ’23 
kee 188.710 188.031 187.981 


(THE movement of prices during the last 
two weeks has been rather mixed. 
Farm prices generally have eased off fol- 
lowing good crop reports and_ better 
weather conditions. Other food products, 
including meat, were slightly firmer. The 
metal market has been dull, but steady. The 
latest weekly commodity price index pre- 
pared by Irving Fisher shows a fractional 
gain, following a decline in the preceding 
week. 

One of the strongest commodities has 
been sugar, following an increased demand 
due to the canning season. Foreign buy- 
ing of sugar has also been strong, Spain 
particularly placing large orders. A bet- 
ter foreign demand for copper has devel- 
oped within the last several days. 

Prices of leading commodities at this 
time, two weeks ago and a year ago, are 
shown in the following table: 

Two 

Latest wks.ago Year ago 
Wheat, No. 2....$1.41% $144 $1.18 
Corn, No. 2, yel. 1.41 1.414% 1.0934 
Oats, No. 2, white .58 67 51 
Flour, Minn..... 7.35 7.55 6.90 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio .173% 16% 10% 
Sugar, gran..... .0710 0675 08 
Lard, Midw......14.75 14.65 12.70 
Pork, mess. ....29.25 29.75 25.00 


Dun’s 


Beef, family ....21.00 21.00 16.00 
Iron, 2X, Phila. .22.25 22.25 27.25 
Steel, Pitts. ..... 38.00 38.00 42.50 
eer 8.15 8.10 7.00 
CORRES io cccsccce 13.3714 13.50 13.75 
Cotton; Mid.....:.:.. 25.65 26.85 27.35 
Printcloths ...... .0634 .07 0634 
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| Railroads 


—_——— 

OT all of the Class 1 railroads have 
N reported their earnings for July, but 
of those who have filed statenients, the 
majority show a decrease compared with 
the corresponding months of 1923. Nat- 
yrally, this was to be expected in view 
of the lesser car loadings this year. 
However, because business was lighter 
the roads were able to save on main- 
tenance and transportation expenses and 
the decrease in net was not as pro- 
nounced aS mm gross 1evenues. A turn 
has come in freight traffic and car load- 
ings for the last week reported were 
the highest for the current year. Car 
loadings for the last four weeks and for 
the corresponding weeks of the three 
preceding years follow: 











1924 1923 1922 1921 
Aug. 23 ...-982,248 1,069,915 879,902 869,902 
Aug. 16.....952,888 1,039,938 846,266 815,147 
Aug. 9..--.942,198 973,750 842,690 808,965 
Aug. 2.....945,731 1,033,466 842,663 784,781 

During July, 17,926 new freight cars 
were installed, this making the total for 
the first seven months 88,800. This is a 
decrease of 8,150 from the total placed in 
service during the same period of last 
year. The railroads also placed in serv- 
ice 197 locomotives in July, making a 
total for the year 1,068, compared with 
2,221 last year. On August 1 there were 
only 6,072, or 9.4 per cent. locomotives 
needing heavy repairs, and only 153,725, 
or 6.7 per cent. freight cars in need of 
heavy repairs. The fact that there is so 
little equipment in need of heavy repairs 
means considerably lighter maintenance 
of equipment costs. 

Confidence in the revival of business 
over the last half of 1924 is witnessed 
by renewed inquiries on the part of the 
railroads for cars, locomotives and rails, 
which has been noticeable during the 
last two or three weeks. Buying so far 
this year has been much lighter than in 
1923, but the easy money situation, in- 
creased traffic, better financial conditions 
of carriers and better quotations by 
equipment manufacturers are all having 
their influence in reviving purchases. In 
the first seven months the railroads 
placed orders for 782 locomotives, 72,775 
freight cars and 971 passenger cars. This 
compares with 2,182 locomotives, 103,552 
freight cars and 2,482 passenger cars be- 
ing ordered for the entire year of 1923. 
The foregoing figures are taken from the 
Railway Age, and attention is called to 
the article by Samuel O. Dunn, the editor 
of that publication, appearing in another 
part of this issue. 








Cotton and Grain 




















HE Departmentof Agriculture found 

the condition of the cotton crop to 
be 64.9 as of August 16, and the indi- 
cated yield to be 12,956,000 bales. This 
represents an improvement of prospects 
over August 1, by 600,500 bales. The 
finding confirms private estimates of 
around 13,000,000 bales. The Govern- 
ment has issued new pars which mate- 
rially increase the basis for yield per 
acre and give rise to the hope of a 
substantial gain in the outlook for the 
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How a New York Bank 


Can Serve You 


UPPLEMENTING local banking connec- 

tions, this Company affords a wide range of 

valuable services to business houses throughout 
the country. 


Many manufacturers and merchants maintain 
New York checking accounts with us, enabling 
them to make settlements direct with New York 
funds. Interest is paid in accordance with our 
minimum balance requirements. 


We make commercial loans on both credit and 
collateral, and issue letters of credit for export 
and import financing, in harmony with sound 
banking practice. 


In collecting bill-of-lading drafts drawn on 
New York and vicinity we render an exceptional 
service, frequently saving our customers time and 
money. 


We hold securities in safe-keeping, available 
at all times for sale or delivery upon written or 
telegraphic instructions. This service includes 
prompt collection of bond interest, and other 
important features. 


We shall be glad to send executives our 
100-page booklet, ‘‘Guaranty Service,’ 
which describes in detail the above and 
numerous other services which we render. 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 


of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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This is the 


only positive 
protection! 


You need it—for the 
check raiser is a very 
real menace 


B sure you have real protection 
against the ever-menacing check 
raiser! He is the most cunning, the 
most ingenious of crooks. 


Today progressive banks, everywhere, 
offer positive protection—at no cost 
to you. 


It does not depend upon chemical or 
mechanical devices. They are good, 
but the master-crook often finds a way 
to beat them. Insurance is the only 
positive protection. 


So you have Super-Safety INSURED 
Bank Checks. Made of the world’s 
safest paper, and protected by The 
Wm. J. Burns International Detective 
Agency, Inc. It is difficult and danger- 
ous forthe crook to tamper with them. 


But they also offer the final, positive 
protection: 


$1000 insurance against loss through 
fraudulent alteration. This insurance 
is carried by one of America’s strongest 
companies—The Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Co., with assets of over 
$19,000,000. This provides the only 
positive protection. 


Your bank can furnish these checks 
without cost to you, in place of ordi- 
nary, unprotected checks. Ask about 
them today. 


Mail the coupon and we'll send you a 
book of interesting stories, written by 
detective Burns, free! 


ato 
U i 


C 
pane 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


New York Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas 


Ss 


San Francisco 
Denver 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, 409 
5950 South State Street, Chicago 

Please send me free copy of Wm. J. Burns’ book: ‘‘Ex- 
periences with Check Raisers.” 











Dame of wey bank «........-.-.~.-.---~.0-.2--eereversoceecerovenesonseencere 
Please write plainly. Use margin if necessary. 
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indicated yield when the next report is 
issued on September 8 On the basis 
of the new pars, each point is equivalent 
to about 260,500 bales. Naturally, the 
market has been a cautious affair and 
speculative traders have been favorably 
disposed toward the short side. The 
American Cotton Association in an es- 
timate as of August 23, places the condi- 
tion of the cotton crop at 62.9 and the 
indicated yield at 11,950,725 bales. This 
yield is figured on an acreage estimate 
of 38,429,000 acres, but would amount 
to 12,592,901 bales if the Government’s 
acreage of 40,403,000 were used. On 
July 23, the Association placed the con- 
dition of the crop at 67.2, the deteriora- 
tion for the month being 4.3 points. 

Wheat production forecasts received 
by the Department of Agriculture from 
21 countries give an aggregate produc- 
tion of 2,171,000,000 bushels, compared 
with 2,449,000,000 last year, a reduction 
of 278,000,000 bushels. These countries 
produced 80 per cent. of the crop in the 
Northern Hemisphere in 1923, exclusive 
of Russia and China. Of the 21 coun- 
tries, increases are shown only in the 
United States, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Morocco and Korea. Despite the in- 
dicated smaller wheat crop, prices for 
that commodity have recently failed to 
continue their advance. Sentiment con- 
tinues bullish and hopes are held out for 
possibly higher levels later in the season. 

An official summary of the agricultural 
situation made by the Government shows 
that the value of the total agricultural 
investment, including land and buildings, 
machinery, live stock and working cap- 
ital, declined from $79,607,000,000 in 1920, 
to $59,409,000,000 in 1923-24. The return 
on the investment amounted to 3.1 per 
cent. 














Shipping and Trade | 








HE Special Committee named by 

President Coolidge to submit recom- 
mendations as to the future shipping 
needs of the country has practically 
completed its work and is awaiting the 
return of Secretary Mellon from Europe, 
when it will present its preliminary re- 
port. The work of the Committee 
forecasts the formulation of a new Ad- 
ministration marine policy before the 
November elections. The Committee is 
composed of the Secretaries of the 
Treasury, Navy and Commerce, the 
Chairman of the Shipping Board and 
the President of the Fleet Corporation. 
Sub-committees of experts have sur- 
veyed the present fleet and the report 
will show both merchant shipping and 
naval vessel requirements and will out- 
line a uniform marine policy. 

The available sea-going tonnage of 
the world’s merchant marine decreased 
409,000 gross tons during the year ended 
June 30, 1924, and idle tonnage decreased 
1,920,000 gross tons, or 24 per cent., ac- 


cording to the Department of Commerce. - 


Trip charter rates are still lower than 
on July 1, 1923. Sales prices on new 
ships of 5,000 to 10,000 deadweight tons, 
not over five years old, are still around 
$20 per deadweight ton below the cost of 
replacement. In spite of this, construc- 
tion under way on June 30, 1924, was 
74,000 tons greater than a year earlier. 
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The American privately owned idle fleet 
decreased by 229,000 tons between Jan- 
uary and July, 1924, the greatest of any 
decrease reported for any country dur. 
ing that period. 

The Shipping Board is planning to 
convert a number of steamers to motor 
ships, and specifications for the firs 
group of twelve ships have been com- 
pleted. The work of conversion js ex- 
pected to cover a period of about one 
year, allowing nine months for building 
the engines and three months for insta]. 
lation. After installation of the Deise| 
engines, the ships will be sold at $10 4 
ton plus cost of conversion. Just how 
much the Deisel engines will cost has not 
yet been determined, but it will prob- 
ably be in the neighborhood of $50 a 
ton. The Kerr, Munson, Barber, Dollar 
and Tampa Interocean lines have indi- 
cated an intention to purchase converted 
ships provided the conditions of pur- 
chase are favorable. 


The Shipping Board has ordered the 
allotation of its entire Mediterranean 
‘service to the Export Steamship Cor- 
poration of New York and its South 
African service to A. H. Bull & Company 
of New York. This action eliminates 
the Mallory Transport Line and A. H. 
Bull & Company from the operation of 
Government ships in the Mediterranean 
services. The Mallory Line also former- 
ly operated Government ships in the 
South African services and the new 
move entirely eliminates this firm. There 
are at present about 21 Government 
ships in the Mediterranean services, but 
it is understood that the new plan calls 
for a reduction to 18. 

Attention is called to the article in 
another part of this issue by Doctor 
Julius Klein relating to the foreign trade 
situation. 








Other Important Items 

















HE decline in industrial production 

which started in March, paused in 
July, and began an upward tendency which 
continued during August. July’s retail 
trade averaged 1.4 per cent. greater than 
a year ago. All of the Federal Reserve 
districts showed gains in department store 
sales, except Boston, Cleveland, Atlanta, St. 
Louis and Kansas City. In the New York 
district sales were 8 per cent. larger than 
a year ago, whereas June sales were 2 
per cent. smaller. Stocks of merchandise 
in department stores on August 1 were 1 
per cent. larger than a year ago, the small- 
est increase in nearly two years. Whole- 
sale trade was also more active in the 
New York district in July than in June, 
an increase of 13 per cent. in sales being 
recorded, whereas July is ordinarily a dull 
month. July sales by chain stores were 14 
per cent. larger than last year, compared 


* with an increase of 5 per cent. in June. 


Commercial failures in August were the 
smallest for any month thus far this year, 
according to R. G. Run & Company. To- 
tal business suspensions numbered 1,520, 
compared with 1,615 in July and 1,319 in 
August, 1923. Liabilities, however, were 
larger, aggregating $55,153,981, against 
$36,813,238 in July, a gain of nearly 50 per 
cent. The heavier indebtedness is account- 
ed for by a number of defaults of unusual 
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size, those for $100,000 or more in each 
case, totaling So. : 

From the low levels established by the 
‘ron and steel industry in July, operations 
have gradually increased and production s 
now about 55 per cent. of capacity, com- 
pared with 40 per cent. at the low point. 
New orders are being received at a rate of 
about 10 per cent. over a month ago. A 
decidedly better demand for steel products 
is noticed in the agricultural sections. The 
U. S. Steel Corporation’s rail mill at Gary, 
the largest in the world, has resumed op- 
erations after a shut-down of about two 
months. It is estimated that inquiries for 
between 150,000 and 200,000 tons of steel 
rails are now in the market awaiting sat- 
isfactory bids. 

There was a considerable upturn in the 
trend of automobile production in July, in 
contrast to the seasonal decline during this 
month in past years. Wholesale distribu- 
tion of passenger cars was considerably 
larger than in June and exports also 
showed a gain. July’s production of pas- 
senger automobiles was 237,652, against 
217,943 in June. Much of the increased 
buying came from the Middle West and is 
accounted for by better prices for farm 
products. ; 

While gasoline consumption is the largest 
in the history of the country, running ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. more than a year 
ago, the increased demand is not sufficient 
to offset increased production, or to make 
much of an impression on the surplus stock 
which the large refiners carried over from 
last winter. There are about 1,599,000,000 
gallons in storage, compared with 1,264,- 
000,000 gallons a year ago. However, there 
has been a reduction of about 50,000,000 
gallons from the stock on hand at the end 
of May. Further reductions in the whole- 
sale and retail prices of gasoline have fol- 
lowed, and in New York and the New Eng- 
land States the Standard Oil Company of 
New York is quoting a tank wagon price 
of 18 cents. The official service station’s 
price in New York is 20 cents a gallon, 
but a number are selling at 18 cents. The 
average tank wagon price in 30 cities, ac- 
cording to a compilation of Dow, Jones & 
Company, is 15.21 cents a gallon, a figure 
about 3 cents below the price of six months 
ago, and the lowest for the current year. 











Washington 











RESIDENT COOLIDGE has an- 
nounced the appointment of Edgar 
Addison Bancroft, of Illinois, as Ambas- 
sador to Japan, and James Rockwell Shef- 
field, of New York, as Ambassador to 
Mexico. Both of the appointees are 
lawyers. 

The Treasury Department reports that 
internal revenue collections for the year 
ended June 30 increased $174,434,000 over 
the preceding fiscal year, compared with a 
decline of $575,706,000 in the previous year. 
Total collections for the year just closed 
were $2,796,179,000, compared with $2,621,- 
745,000 in the preceding year. The Treas- 
ury has indicated that its tax recommenda- 
tions to the next Congress will probably 
include a downward revision of surtaxes to 
an even greater extent than was suggested 
by Secretary Mellon to the last Congress. 
It is possible that the proposals this year 
will call for a 20 per cent. maximum sur- 
tax, instead of 25 per cent. as proposed 


the last time. It is claimed that the law 
which the last Congress passed little bet- 
tered the income tax situation by inducing 
those having large incomes to switch into 
taxable securities. 


In conformity with his policy to effect 
a further limitation of armament, Presi- 
dent Coolidge will not sanction the eleva- 
tion of the guns on American naval ves- 
sels, as proposed by naval experts. His 
position is assumed as a matter of policy 
and does not represent a surrender of 
rights, as might be interpreted since his 
decision follows closely upon the protest of 
the British Government against any eleva- 
tion of naval guns by this or any other 
country. The President is of the opinion 
that any controversy at this time might 
lead to an expensive naval program abroad 
and interfere with his plan to help balance 
the budgets of European countries by fur- 
ther military reductions. The House of 
Representatives, in its last session, refused 
to authorize the gun changes proposed when 
the Naval Appropriation Bill was passed. 


The American Industrial Mission to 
Mexico, organized by American banking, 
manufacturing and export interests for the 
furtherance of financial and industrial re- 
lations between the two countries, left Sep- 
tember 9, for Mexico City. E. M. Herr, 
President of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, is Chairman of 
the Commission. The Commission is com- 
posed of prominent business men; includ- 
ing J. A. Farrell, President, U. S. Steel 
Corporation; J. W. Potter, President, Coal 
& Iron National Bank; S. M. Vauclain, 
President, Baldwin Locomotive Works, and 
A. J. Brosseau, President, Mack Trucks, 
Inc. 
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Canada—A very much more optimistic 
tone is found throughout the Dominion due 
to the continued improvement in the crop 
outlook in the Western part, a favorable 
harvest in thé East, and the benefits to 
business that are bound to follow the suc- 
cess of the London reparations conference. 
Canadian business men also have taken 
heart over the unusual surplus of invest- 
ment funds in the United States, anticipat- 
ing that a considerable portion of this will 
eventually find a way into Canadian enter- 
prises. Recovery has been rather slow 
since the war, but it has been stable. The 
foreign trade position of the country is 
bettering itself notably. For the twelve 
months ended with July, exports totaled 
$1,079,048,000, as against $1,008,350,000 for 
the preceding twelve months, and $781,- 
023,000 two years ago. Imports for the 
same period were about $30,000,000 lower 
than a year ago, increasing the favorable 
trade balance 79.3 per cent. over the year 
ending July, 1923. 

Paper and pulp comprise about one-fifth 
of the domestic exports. The net value of 
exports for 1923 was $183,226,000, as com- 
pared with $152,209,000 for 1922. There 
were 110 mills in operation at the close of 
1923, and the total investment in the indus- 
try was $417,611,000 at the end of the year. 

Great Britain—The London conference, 
which has focused the attention of the en- 
tire world, successfully negotiated the ap+ 
plication of the Dawes plan for settling the 
reparations problem. It was not only nec- 
essary to satisfy the demands of the Allies 











Declaration of 
Independence 


A facsimile copy of the Declaration 
of Independence has been issued by the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

This reproduction is a composite re- 
duced facsimile, one-quarter size, taken 
from a facsimile reproduction of the orig- 
inal Declaration of Independence made 
by W. I. Stone in 1823, under the direc- 
tion of John Quincy Adams, then Sec- 
retary of State. The original engrossed 
Declaration is in the custody of the 
Librarian of Congress at Washington. 
The John Hancock Company will send 
this copy of the Declaration free for 
framing. 
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Over Sixty Years in Business. 
Now Insuring over One Billion 850 
Million Dollars in Policies 
on 3,300,000 Lives. 


























The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 
111 Broadway, New York 


July 24, 1924. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 14% on the Preferred 
stock of the Corporation, payable October 1, 
oar to stockholders of record on September 16, 
1924, 


Upon presentation and surrender of their re- 
spective shares of first preferred stock of the 
former, The United Gas and Electric Corporation 
and/or scrip certificates of the Corporation is- 
sued for fractional shares of preferred stock, 
after the close of business on September 1 
1924, there shall be paid said quarterly dividen 
to the holders of such shares of first preferred 
stock and said scrip certificates, upon the full 
shares of preferred stock issuable to them on 
such surrender and exchange, together with 
dividends thereon at the rate of 5% per annum 
for the period from July 20, 1923, to July 1, 1924. 

J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 








The North American - 
Company 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND No. 82 
ON COMMON STOCK 
A Quarterly Dividend on the Common 
Stock will be paid on October 1, 1924, in 
Commor Stock at the rate of one-fortieth 
(1/40) of one share for each share held 
at close of business on September 5, 1924. 


Stockholders may receive cash for such 
dividend Common Stock at the rate of 
sixty cents (60c) a share of Common 
Stock held of record at elose of business 
September 5, 1924, by signing and re- 
turning order form provided for that pur- 
pose so that it shall be received by com- 
pany not later than September 11, 1924. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND No. 18 
ON PREFERRED STOCK 
A Quarterly Dividend of 1%% (75 
cents per share) om the Six Per Cent. 
Cumulative Preferred Stock will be paid 
on October 1, 1924, to Preferred Stock- 
holders of record on September 56, 1924. 
ROBERT SEALY, Treasurer. 


New York, August 25, 1924. 








American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
140th Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and Twenty-Five Cents per share will be paid 
on Wednesday, October 15, 1924, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Saturday, 


September 20, 1924. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, 
Treasurer. 





Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, 


Dividend No. 155 


Dividend of TWO poy ey ($2.00) per share on 


the capital stock wift & Company, will be 
— on October 1,1924, to stockho of 
ptember 10, 1924, as shown on the books of the 


C. A. PEACOCK, Secretary 
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themselves, but to propose a method of 
payment that would meet with accord in 
Germany. The German Reichstag, on Au- 
gust 29, sanctioned the London agreement 
by a vote of 314 to 127. The German 
Ambassador to Great Britain affixed his 
signature to the compact the following day. 

Among the strictly domestic problems, 
unemployment continues to be one of the 
most perplexing. The actual number of 
unemployed now on the registers is 1,122,- 
200, an increase of about 112,000 during the 
last two months. The recent increase is 
more or less a seasonal phenomenon, how- 
ever, and the present number of those out 
of work is about 163,500 less than at the 
end of last year. Opinion is divided as to 
the effects of the rehabilitation of German 
industries and deliveries in kind. The view 
is held in some quarters that increased com- 
petition on the part of Germany will fur- 
ther aggravate the situation, but others feel 
that a general trade recovery in Europe 
will follow improvement in Germany. 

France—Premier Herriot was author- 
ized by both the Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies to sign the London compact 
almost as soon as the agreement was 
reached. The vote in the Senate confirm- 
ing his action was 206 to 40, about 70 sen- 
ators refraining from balloting. 





Guaranteed 
Mortgage Bonds 


Safety and a generous return 
guaranteed by our $2,750,000 
of capital and surplus 


Send for free booklet 251 


The Mortgage Bond Co. of N.Y. 
58 Liberty Street New York 





Real Estate 
First Mortgage Bonds 


Never a default in interest or 
principal on any issue we have 
handled. Denominations:$100, 
$500, and $1000. Booklet PF 
mailed free upon request. 
SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 
OF FLORIDA 
: Member Florida Bankers Association 


119 West Forsyth Street 
JACKSONVILLE FLORIDA 











Manuscript Writers Wanted 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writ- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. 
Experience unnecessary. Details 
free. Press Syndicate, 1052, St. 
Louis. 
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Investors everywhere use 


MOODY’S 
RATINGS 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


How Henry Wilkinson Became Rich— 
This booklet tells how one man accumu- 
lated a fortune by investing and rein- 
vesting at 7 per cent. Copy can be had 
upon request to G. L. Miller & Com- 
pany, 30 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Cotton Crop in the United States— 
Lamborn, Hutchings & Company, Mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 7 Wall 
Street, New York, have prepared a sta- 
tistical paper on the cotton crop for the 
year ending July 31, 1924. Copy upon 
request. 

Foreign Government Bonds—Informa- 
tion regarding foreign government se- 
curities can be obtained upon request to 
Robert Blahut, 50 Broad Street, New 
York, 

Guaranteed Mortgage Bonds—The 
Mortgage Bond Company of New York, 
58 Liberty Street, New York, will send 
upon request a copy of their booklet de- 
scribing the features of guaranteed 
mortgage bonds. 

Traction Securities—Wm. Carnegie 
Ewen, 2 Wall Street, New York, will 
furnish information upon request of the 
various traction issues attracting atten- 
tion today. 

Electric Light and Power Companies 
—A special list of carefully selected is- 
sues of this group yielding from 7 per 
cent. to 7% per cent. can be had upon 
application to McDonnell & Company, 
Members New York Stock Exchange, 
120 Broadway, New York. 

Fall and Winter Business—The Bab- 
son Statistical Organization, Babson 
Park, Mass., will send upon request 
their Barometer Letter on Fall and 
Winter Business. 

The Reparation Settlement—What 
does it mean to the American Investor? 
This question is answered in a booklet 
issued by Baker, Kellogg & Company, 
Inc., 120 Broadway, New York, copy of 
which will be sent upon request. 

Argentine Cedulas—An interesting 
folder describing these securities, telling 
what they are and their importance to 
the national life of the Argentine, will 
be sent upon request to the Argentine 
Securities Corporation, 120 Broadway, 
New York. 

Jordan Motor—Noyes & Jackson, 
Members New York Stock Exchange, 
42 Broadway, New York, have issued a 
booklet in which they describe features 
of the common stock of this company 
and will be glad to send a copy upon 
request. 

The Tobacco Industry—A compre- 
hensive survey of the tobacco industry 
in all its elements has been prepared 
by Chas. D. Barney & Company, Mem-, 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 15 
Broad Street, New York. Copy will be 
sent upon request. 

The Investment Trust—Information 
concerning investment in the accumu- 
lated shares of public utilities, chain 
store and railroad securities, can be ob- 
tained upon request to Bonner, Brooks 
& Company, 1 Wall Street, New York. 











“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue ond presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





He Wins 


Albert Reed, attorney and transporta- 
tion manager of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce, was examining a witness in 
a case before William Disque of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. A re- 
cent increase in the rate on grain was 
being protested by shippers through Mr, 
Reed. The witness had been on the 
stand for more than an hour and was 
getting tired and sleepy. 

“You say the present rate is already 
too high?” Mr. Reed said. “How would 
a $1 raise affect you?” 

“You win,” the witness said, dreamily, 
“I only got queens up.”—$5 prize to J. 
L. Baker, Cooper, Texas. 

* * * 


Little girl (waiting while her mother 
pays her light bill)—“Muvver, lift me up 
so I can see the animals, too.”—B. C. Elec- 
tric Employees Magazine. 

* * ok 
His New Occupation 

“What you-all doing’ now, Sam?” 

“Ah’se an exporter.” 

“Yeah?” ° 

“Yep. Sleepin’ cah company jes’ fired 
me.”—Pullman News. 

* * * 
Open Shop 

Parson (to small boy): “Hello, Johnny; 
how is your father going on?” 

Johnny: “Oh, he opened a shop the 
other day.” 

Parson: 
ing ?” 

Johnny: “Six months. 
with a jimmy.’—Pep. 

* * * 
Might Be Worse 

A young clerk was called before his 
manager to explain why he was doing his 
work so carelessly. “Mr. Smith,” said the 
manager, “of late your work has been 
very perfunctory.” Before the manager 
could proceed the young clerk broke in: 
“Mr. Jones, I’ve been working here for 
three months now, and though I have tried 
my best, that’s the first bit of praise I have 
received since I’ve been here. Thank 
you!” 


“That’s fine. What’s he do- 


He opened it 


x* * * 
A Big Help 
East—Now that your son’s a partner 
instead of an employee, does he help you 
much in your business? 
West—More so. He never shows up at 
the office at all now.—Clipped. 





Those wishing ‘contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 





